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Michigan Schools 
Singing Hands' 

At Pontiac Stadium, before the Detroit Lions-At- 
lanta Falcons football game on September 19, 1976, 
the group in this cover picture—“Singing Hands’’ 
—rendered “The Star-Spangled Banner” with two 
bands playing and the U. S. Air Force Academy 
choir singing. The MSD group is composed of 
70 alumni, students, parents, teachers and admin- 
strators and is managed by James Thompson, a 
counselor. 
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Communication Barriers . . . And Those 
Who Create Them 

As we all know too well, the biggest handicap or 
inconvenience of being deaf (or having a hearing im¬ 
pairment) is communication—and communication bar¬ 
riers. The deaf have been able to make many adjust¬ 
ments to overcome problems, yet we have those who 
would create more barriers. 

Two current examples: 

CANADA—The Bell telephone companies have 
been changing equipment with the result that many 
of the receivers are incompatible with TTY modems 
and hearing aids. Our Canadian friends at first got 
the brushoff, and the odds seemed formidable. Sub¬ 
sequently, corporation executives listened to com¬ 
plaints and promised to see that some old equipment 
would be retained or new equipment modified. (Some 
of us here in the United States have been alert to the 
same kind of equipment problem. We should con¬ 
tinue to keep a step ahead.) 

PENNSYLVANIA—A news release indicates that 
the Planning Committee for the Governor’s Confer¬ 
ence on the Handicapped scheduled for Hershey, De¬ 
cember 1-3, 1976, failed to allocate funds to pay in¬ 
terpreters for the deaf. This committee indicated that 
deaf delegates and the deaf community should pay 
for such interpreters. The Pennsylvania Council of 
Organizations Serving the Deaf contacted Governor 
Shapp and warned him that, unless the Planning Com¬ 
mittee made provisions to pay interpreters by Novem¬ 
ber 18, drastic action—likely in the form of a demon¬ 
stration—could be expected. 

We have a strong feeling that the Planning Com¬ 
mittee will find a solution. If not, we will have some¬ 
thing to report next month. 

Fortunately, in other states interpreters seem easy 
to come by for White House Conferences and for Gov¬ 
ernor’s Conferences on the Handicapped. A word of 
thanks and expression of hopes that such services will 
continue would be helpful. 


Television Coverage 

Last month we discussed the attitude of the big 
three television networks—NBC, CBS and ABC—in 
regard to providing services for the deaf, either cap¬ 
tioned programs or interpreters. Likewise, the deaf 
of the United States—through efforts of the National 
Association of the Deaf—have started writing the 
presidents of those networks. 

Apparently our editorial was viewed in some quar¬ 
ters as criticism of Public Broadcasting Service. Such 
was not our intention. We were merely pointing out 
that at best the number of PBS outlets carrying in¬ 
terpreted programs and the Captioned News is limited. 

WGBH in Boston is doing an excellent job of cap¬ 
tioning the ABC Evening News and in providing “fill¬ 
ers” for what would otherwise be the blank commer¬ 
cial spots. Many PBS stations are doing all they can 
to pick up the program Monday through Friday, but 
quite often they have to carry other programs instead 
of the Captioned News. 

Captioned News is funded by the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion for the Handicapped, providing for the staff in 
Boston and for related expenses. Perhaps this fund¬ 
ing will continue indefinitely, with increased costs 
and possible expansion. Something could also hap¬ 
pen to shut off or curtail funds. 

ABC might refuse to permit use of its Evening 
News. Local ABC outlets might decline to permit 
sister PBS stations to show the Captioned News or 
place further restrictions on “prime time.” Daylight 
Saving Time problems and pre-emptions for local 
specials are headaches. 

It has been suggested that sophisticated electronic 
equipment will make encoding of captions on Line 21 
possible so that news programs can be produced 
“live” for hearing impaired viewers. Even so, the 
reading speed will be beyond the comprehension of 
most viewers. 

Perhaps the big three networks (in weekly rotation) 
will eventually permit the use of interpreters. This, 
however, is a remote possibility. 
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President’s Message 
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—Mervin D. Garretson 


November Briefs 


With 1976 approaching year’s end, this month’s message 
comes in the form of capsule reports on activities of the NAD 
Executive Board and its committees since the Houston con¬ 
vention this past July. A number of committee assignments, 
appointments and mail votes have been formalized through 
rather voluminous correspondence. 

Actions taken by the Board include: 

• Release of $26,000 to the Legal Defense Fund for its 1976 
budget. 

• Approval of a proposal from the Executive Secretary to 
design and market an enameled NAD pin. 

• Review of a variety of pension or incentive retirement 
plans for employees in the national office. 

• A decision to develop a resolution affirming the right of 
deaf rehabilitation clients to unrestricted choice in postsecon¬ 
dary education pursuits, particularly since the great bulk of 
vocational rehabilitation funds is provided by the Federal 
government and is subject to provisions of Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

• A decision to reassess the still unfilled position of As¬ 
sistant Executive Secretary which was suspended from the 
otherwise approved office budget at the Houston meeting. 

• In response to a charge from the convention, reached 
agreement that formal notices of quota payments should go to 
both the president and the secretary of Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber (state) associations. 

• Approved the request of the International Relations Com¬ 
mittee to initiate fund-raising activities for supplementary 
committee expenses. 

• Approved foreign travel for the Executive Secretary to 
represent the NAD at the 25th anniversary and international 
seminar sponsored by the World Federation of the Deaf in 
Rome, Italy, the last week in October. 

• Approved a winter meeting of the Executive Board, 
tentatively set for February 19-20-21, 1977, in Washington, D.C. 

• Agreed on the NAD becoming a sponsor (member) of the 
National Council on Philanthropy, which will be having its 
1976 conference December 1-3 in St. Louis. More than 250 
organizations and foundations are presently affiliated with 
the Council. 

Biennial Convention, Rochester, 1978—Alice Beardsley, New 
York, chairperson. At this time the contract is undergoing re¬ 
negotiation with the Americana Hotel. Convention format will 
be changed according to provisions made at Houston. 

Centennial Convention, Cincinnati, 1980—Gary Olsen, In¬ 
diana, chairperson. Initial strategy includes planning for a 
tristate convention involving Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio, 
prior to 1980, to begin developing a combined manpower 
pool from the three states. Some 30 subcommittees will be 
formed for the mammoth event, which may be enhanced by 
the presence of several other national organizations holding 
concurrent conventions at the site. 

DEAF AMERICAN—Jess Smith continues as chairperson 
of this committee and editor of the official publication. The 
committee and the Board will be studying format, content and 
circulation at a later date. 

Education Committee—George Propp, Nebraska, chairper¬ 
son. The immediate charge to the committee is to develop 
guidelines and a format for a professional education section. 


Finance Committee—Harvey Corson, Kentucky, was ap¬ 
pointed chairperson at the first meeting of the new Executive 
Board. With his concurrence the President has subsequently 
added two other Board members to the mainstay committee: 
Jess Smith, immediate past president, and Ralph White, presi¬ 
dent-elect. Operational guidelines and objectives are being 
developed for this new committee which replaces what was 
formerly the Ways and Means Committee. 

International Relations Committee—Yerker Andersson, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., has been reappointed chairperson. The com¬ 
mittee has initiated an international bulletin reporting on 
events in the United States which will be distributed to na¬ 
tional associations of the deaf all over the world. As third 
vice president of the World Federation of the Deaf, Andersson 
participated in deliberations of the WFD Bureau (Board of 
Directors) at its meeting in Rome in October. 

Junior NAD—Frank R. Turk, Maryland, continues as chair¬ 
person and national director of this youth group. A progress 
report on objectives, current concerns and future plans will 
be forthcoming by year’s end. 

Law Committee—Tracy Hurwitz, New'York, has agreed to 
serve as chairperson over the next two years. The full com¬ 
mittee will be named in December before organizing for action 
in 1977 and 1978. A new objective of the committee will be 
to get feedback from state associations during the summer of 
1977 on proposed by-law changes during the Rochester con¬ 
vention. 

Legal Defense Fund—Board members Charlie McKinney, 
New York, representing Region I, and Dave Myers, Louisiana, 
Region III, have been named to the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Defense Fund which has been incorporated as the legal 
action arm of the National Center for Law and the Deaf. The 
principal office of the LDF will be at the National Association 
of the Deaf in Silver Spring, Maryland. Bylaws of the new 
corporation require that the majority of members of the Board 
be attorneys admitted to the practice of law, plus two mem¬ 
bers nominated by the NAD. 

Model Day School Plan—Gertrude Galloway, Maryland, chair¬ 
person. Rounding out the committee are Ed Corbett, a doc- 
t o r a 1 student at Gallaudet, and NAD Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles Estes who recently transferred to West Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, as assistant principal of the vocational department of 
the American School for the Deaf. The committee held its 
second meeting in Frederick, Maryland, in mid-November at 
which time a tentative draft was completed for Board review. 

Services to State Associations—Gary Olsen, Indiana, con¬ 
tinues as chairperson of the CSSA, and of the special com¬ 
mittee to study the feasibility of a branch office which is 
composed of Raymond Atwood, Missouri; Harvey Corson, Ken¬ 
tucky; Leon Curtis, Arizona; Larry Forestal, Illinois; Tracy 
Hurwitz, New York; Clyde Ketchum, Washington State; Dave 
Myers, Louisiana; Nancy Rarus, Connecticut, and Jess Smith, 
Indiana, with the President and Executive Secretary as ex- 
officio members. A combined CSSA/feasibility study com¬ 
mittee meeting is planned for December 10-11-12 in Indianap¬ 
olis, with a report due to the Executive Board in February. 
The CSSA held the second regional Phase 1 grassroots leader¬ 
ship training program in Salt Lake City, Utah, in October, 
for representatives from Region IV. Sessions were coordinated 
by Chairperson Olsen who was assisted by Jim Cox, formerly 
director of Gallaudet’s Community Education Center, and Jack 
Gannon, executive secretary of the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association. As soon as all four regions have completed 
Phase 1, a week-long in-depth workshop will be held on the 
Gallaudet campus for selected regional participants. Funding 
for these training sessions comes from the NAD and the Center 
for Continuing Education at Gallaudet through its Public 
Service Programs. 
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Christmas is coming! One of the biggest problems we 
have in the national office is planning ahead for the holidays. 
It is always easy to plan for what will happen several years 
from now or at least easier than to remember in September 
to prepare advertisements and reminders to do your Christmas 
shopping NOW! We managed to squeak in an ad in the 
October DEAF AMERICAN. This month’s issue repeats that 
ad including additional gifts that were missed in our haste. 
Now we have to prepare for our traditional open house. 
This usually takes place in early December so we have to 
start working on updating our address list, getting invitations 
out, etc. 

We also are moving again which doesn’t help much; 
however, we note that moving is a national pastime and 
agencies and institutions are constantly rearranging their 
physical plants to improve efficiency. Which is what we 
are doing now. 

The Executive Secretary, along with a large party from 
Gallaudet College that included President and Mrs. Merrill, 
the Reverend and Mrs. Steve Mathis, NAD President Mervin 
Garretson, WFD Vice President Yerker Andersson, Dr. Alan 
Sussman, Dr. Kay Meadow, Ramon Rodriguez, as well as 
Father Gerard Howell from New Orleans who served with 
Mrs. Mathis as an interpreter for the group. 

Most of the Gallaudet group delivered papers at the 
round table conference which formed a part of the WFD’s 
25th anniversary celebration. For that occasion the NAD 
presented the WFD with a small statue of Alice Cogswell, 
the first deaf student in the U.S. While there, the Executive 
Secretary took part in a newspaper interview with Dr. Merrill. 
He also helped untangle a few snarls in the WFD’s efforts 
to adapt their 117-volt MCM’s to Italy’s 125-volt current. So 
all went very well. 

Back at the office, however, the mail continued to pile 
up. And still continues as we try to cope with changes and 
the expected changes that will come when Jimmy Carter 
assumes the presidency in January. Most handicapped people 
supported Mr. Carter and we will be watching to see if the 
new administration will be more responsive to our needs 
than the old. 

In other areas we are still moving and, it must be admitted, 
learning. One of our errors is with our supplemental in¬ 
surance plan. Last summer many members complained they 
got their notices too late to join. The new open date is 
November 15-December 15. So if this is timely and you 
still have the forms mailed in June you can send them in 
now. The next open date will be March 15, 1977. We will 
have an ad in the January issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
that will provide more details. Remember, this is supplemen¬ 
tal insurance. It will not take the place of basic health 
insurance. 

We are also looking for a basic health insurance plan. 
Most deaf people have this coverage through their places 
of employment. But a surprising number of people have 
indicated a need for hospitalization insurance. If any of 
our readers also need this, we would be grateful if you 
would let us know. 

In the meantime we continue to expand our publication 
operations. Newest book off the press is the Proceedings of 


the Vlth International Conference on Deafness which was 
held in Israel in 1973. This book was largely an in-house 
operation and as such is available now for the special price 
of only $10.00. In 1977, this price, as well as that of most 
of our publications, will increase—which could be construed 
as a gentle hint to buy now before prices go up. 

NAD publication lists are revised semiannually and the 
change will be made when the new lists come out. We have 
been proud of our ability to hold the line in face of ever- 
increasing costs but sooner or later something had to give. 
We do hope to keep price increases at a minimal level and 
are continually seeking ways to lower our costs. 

One of this writer’s problems is he is sometimes absent- 
minded. Some months ago a reader asked him for a “Snoopy” 
computer printout. As a good public servant this request was 
dutifully passed on to our computer friends, or fiends if you 
wish and, because printing Snoopys on computers does not 
have a high priority, finally it came to light and is now on 
our desk. But in the interval we misplaced the slip carrying 
the name of the person who asked. So if that individual will 
contact us, the poster is ready. No cheating, now, we only 
have one and will remember who it was that asked after 
being contacted. 

Traveling with the Executive Secretary. The winter months 
are usually more restful than other times of the year. Pos¬ 
sibly because travel is uncertain so that people are reluctant 
to schedule meetings in places where travel can be dis¬ 
rupted but we still have meetings. The 16th of October took 
us to Philadelphia for the opening of Betty Broecker’s Com¬ 
munity Center. In this case, the “us” included Father Ger¬ 
ard Howell, A1 Pimentel and Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 
and even Latham Breunig was on hand for the occasion. 
Then we were off, as mentioned, for Rome. 

Returning from Rome we were able to meet with Com¬ 
missioner Adams’ Executive Assistant Bill Hunt to explore 
alternatives to the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, 
then on November 16 with the Council of Administrators of 
State Agencies of Vocational Rehabilitation to discuss the 
needs of deaf consumers. From there we went to Kentucky 
with the Southern Baptist Language Missions to try to assist 
the Missions in developing better ways to serve its deaf 
congregations. 

November 22 is reserved for the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. We are quite gratified that 
as a result of our previous address to the PCEH, the 1977 
meeting of that committee has been moved from the Wash¬ 
ington Hilton to the Sheraton Park. According to our in¬ 
formation the Sheraton Park is or will be barrier-free by 
that time. Next on the list will be Rochester on December 3rd 
to discuss the 1978 convention and then to Indianapolis for 
the NAD’s CSSA/Branch Office feasibility study group meet¬ 
ing December 19-12. 

Between times we will be preparing budget revisions. The 
NAD budget is a two-year arrangement but it is adjusted an¬ 
nually to reflect actual income and expenditures. We have 
much to do in this area particularly as we start to spread 
out into firm commitments outside the national office. 


1977 State Conventions 

June 10-12: Indiana Association of the 
Deaf, Fort Wayne. 

July 6-9: Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf, Paris Landing State Park. 

August 31-September 3: Empire State 
Association of the Deaf, Utica. 
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Letters To Be Shared 


August 25, 1976 
Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Dear Mr. Schreiber, 

I do apologize for being so long in 
writing to you. Contrary to my expecta¬ 
tion, my first summer as a majority Rain¬ 
bow girl has been very hectic. I attend¬ 
ed summer school and have been hosting 
a Belgian student for the month of Au¬ 
gust. 

As for Rainbow, my mother and I re¬ 
cently attended Supreme Assembly, the 
international meeting. These sessions 
are held every two years at different lo¬ 
cations. This year we were privileged 
to visit Anaheim, California, along with 
over 7,000 other Rainbow girls and in¬ 
terested adults. You can imagine how 
exciting it was to meet girls from all over 
the world! As junior Past Grand Worthy 
Advisor, I had the honor of serving as 
Supreme Officer; and our presiding 
Grand Worthy Advisor read our state’s 
report. It was truly a wonderful exper¬ 
ience! 

“Harmony” was the theme for my 
year as Grand Worthy Advisor, since I 
have always loved music. It is an ex- 


Joyce N. Holmes .Connecticut 

Anna Espana . California 

George T. Payne .Kentucky 

Phyllis M. Ovans .Wisconsin 

Toni Hensley .Nevada 

Richard Rosenberg .Virginia 

Carol T. Akamatsu .New York 

Pauline Hogan .Oklahoma 

Joseph S. Martin .Texas 

Vicki Casella .Alabama 

June Fialkowski .New Jersey 

Sharon Lunger .California 

Susan Tjapkes .Georgia 

Arline B. Wieden .Oregon 

Mark Sundberg .Missouri 

Sister Rita A. Wigginton .Kentucky 

John J. Rizzo .Illinois 

Therese M. Maher .New York 

Jayne Rizzo .Delaware 

Janet Staddon .Pennsylvania 

Sue Ann Koontz ..California 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Rachal .New York 

Patricia M. Whitesell .Virginia 

Florence Johnson .Michigan 

Shirley E. Richards .California 

Kenneth L. Bosch .Illinois 

Anna Neinstadt .Minnesota 

Henry Williams Brelje, Jr.Oregon 

Miss Janet P. Ore .Virginia 

Jean Comeford .Pennsylvania 

Helen Conroy .Pennsylvania 

Martin J. Hanley .Illinois 

Evelyn Rosenzweig .New York 

Patricia Heriford .Kansas 

Patricia K. Dorrance .California 

Mr. and Mrs. J. William Tyman .New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael McNiece .California 

Shirley A. Miller .New York 

Dixie L. Lane .Illinois 

Lilith Browning . Texas 

Gloria Romeo .California 

Sister Ann Albrecht .Missouri 

Sharon Van Haitsma . Michigan 

Estelle Cameron .Texas 

Karlton Bergquist . Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Petravske, Jr. Michigan 

David A. Anthony .Colorado 

Diane Robinette .Tennessee 

Sister Florentine Goulet .Minnesota 

Camille Troyano .New York 

John Pitts .Michigan 

TruVel Corporation .California 
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tremely difficult task to choose between 
so many worthy charities, so I decided 
to use my theme as a directive. Having 
an ear infection gave me a very small 
inkling of what it would be like to have 
hearing trouble. I tried to imagine life 
without hearing music, or bird’s chirp¬ 
ing, or the sound of laughter. It was 
hard, indeed! This led me to choose 
your association for my Charity project. 

We are dependent on our senses, and 
too often take them for granted. All of 
our senses are so very precious, and we 
should be thankful for having them. I 
sincerely hope that we have helped in 
some small way through our donation! 

I have enclosed the picture of me that 
appeared in our program book. I have 
been unable to find an extra copy of the 
officers’ pictures, so I will have one 
made for you. 

I thank you for all your help this past 
year, your kind letters, and especially, 
for this opportunity to serve. 

May God keep you and your associa¬ 
tion always in His loving care. 

In Rainbow love and service 
Sheri Baker 

Junior Past Grand Worthy Advisor 
of Maryland International Order 
of Rainbow Girls 


Mark Smith .Florida 

Joan K. Hale .Maine 

Vicky McNaughton .Texas 

Patricia L. Hinkley .New York 

Andres Werdene .Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Martha E. Giles .California 

Susan Tjapkes .Georgia 

Dixie L. Lane .Illinois 

Shirley A. Miller .New York 

Janet Staddon . Pennsylvania 

Arline B. Wieden .Oregon 

George T. Payne .Kentucky 

Therese M. Maher .New York 

Becky Stover .Virginia 

Mary Glenn .District of Columbia 

Carol T. Akamatsu .New York 

Gene Odle .Arizona 

Jean Comeford .Pennsylvania 

Donald P. Pedrow .Pennsylvania 

Martin J. Hanley .Illinois 

Sister Ann Albrecht .Missouri 

Evelyn Rosenzweig .New York 

Anna Espana .California 

Richard Rosenberg .Virginia 

Suzanne H. Raymond .Delaware 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. 

Goldsborough .Pennsylvania 

Marylou Malinowski .New Jersey 

Darlene Crum .Florida 

Laurie J. DuFine .New York 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
Contributions to Halex House 


Mr. and Mrs. David Neill (In memory 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
(In memory of Dorothy Caswell) .... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer (In memory 

of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carney (In memory 

of Dorothy Caswell) . 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. James Crites (In memory 

of Dorothy Caswell) . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer (In mem¬ 
ory of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein (In mem¬ 
ory of Dorothy Caswell) ... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson (In mem¬ 
ory of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William Stifter (In,, mem-' 

ory of Dorothy Caswell) . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer (In mem¬ 
ory of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Lacey (In mem¬ 
ory of Dorothy Caswell) ._. 25.00 



Sheri Baker 


Mrs. Gertie Galloway (In memory of 


Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Harold Smalley . 3.00 

Walter Capik . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kensicki . 35.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Baker (In memory of 

Millie Purcell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg (In mem¬ 
ory of Dot Caswell, Sammie Hoberman, 

Louis Pucci, Anecleto Battad’s mother 

and Melvin Terry . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Manoogian (In mem¬ 
ory of Dot Caswell and Sammie Haber- 

man) . 10.00 

Mr. David Donaldson (In memory of 

Dorothy Caswell and Herbert Creech).. 20.00 

Carol B. Haman . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. LaVallee (In mem¬ 
ory of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auberbach (In mem¬ 
ory of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Val . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Manoogian 

(In memory of Irving Hoberman) 5.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr (In memory 

of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs (In memory 

of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson .... 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard P. Wahl . 25.00 

D.C. Approved Basketball Officials 

Association (In memory of Dorothy 

Caswell) . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson (In memory 

of Roger O. Scott, Sr.) . 16.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott (In memory of 

Dorothy Caswell) . 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott (In memory 

of John J. Allen) . 60.00 

Harold Smalley . 3.00 

Terry R. Wright . 30.00 

Increased Payments 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber .. $2,151.60 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg . 239.45 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer . 112.20 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kensicki . 90.20 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carney . 125.30 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Manoogian . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William Stifter.. 65.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer . 55.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson . 214.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein . 224 00 

David Donaldson . 70.00 

Ms. Gertrude Galloway . 16.00 

Harold Smalley . 84.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Lacey . 125.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach . 175.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Val . 100.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson .. $220.87 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Manoogian . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs . 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott . 520.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson . 230.50 

Harold Smalley . 87.00 

Terry R. Wright . 85.00 

Contributions to Jr. NAD 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert LeMieux .$11.00 

George Meese . 15.00 

Ms. Nancy Rarus . 30.00 
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Closed TV Captioning Service Information 


What Is It? 

The Closed Captioning Service is a 
system whereby written translations of 
verbal information are converted to 
electronic codes by the broadcaster and 
inserted in the regular television signal 
in a way that is hidden in the picture. 
In order to see the captions, a special 
decoding device must be used. 

How Does It Work? 

The system operates through the im¬ 
position of encoded visual subtitles on 
line 21 of the TV vertical blanking in¬ 
terval— a portion of the TV screen that 
does not ordinarily contain a televised 
picture. The encoded caption material is 
transmitted by the television station 
along with the rest of a normal program. 
It only becomes visible when decoded by 
a special device incorporated into the 
viewers home TV receiver. Viewers 
with normal hearing ability not using 
the decoders will not be able to see 
the captions. 

What Is Its History? 

The system under development at 
PBS evolved from two experimental con¬ 
cepts—one pioneered by the National 
Bureau of Standards and one by Hazel- 
tine Research, Inc. PBS has been re¬ 
fining and testing the system since 1972 
under contract with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare’s Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped. Un¬ 
der special temporary authority from 
the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, PBS began actual over-the-air tests 
of the system in 1974. Using proto¬ 
type decoders placed at selected public 
television stations nationwide, PBS trans¬ 
mitted programs with “closed” captions 
to an audience of hearing impaired per¬ 
sons gathered at the test stations’ studios. 
Their reactions were collected and evalu¬ 
ated under the coordination of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. The result 
of the study, plus technical information 
gained from the field trials, provided 
the basis for PBS’ petition to the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission in 
November 1975 for a permanent authori¬ 
zation to broadcast programs with “clos¬ 
ed” captions on line 21. The service 
continues to be offered on an average 
of two program hours per week and 
can be received at the 18 institutions 
for the hearing impaired which have sets 
equipped with decoders. 

How Have Hearing Impaired Audiences 
Reacted? 

Test results reported by Gallaudet 
indicated that 90 per cent of the hear¬ 
ing impaired viewers surveyed would 
not have been able to understand the 
program captioned without the special 
visual service. Some 95 per cent of 
the test subjects indicated a strong de¬ 
sire to have a decoder in their homes. 


What Are "Open" Captions? 

“Open” captions are those broadcast 
as part of a regular television program 
without utilizing the coding process. 
They are visible to all television viewers. 
In the past two years, PBS has provided 
a limited, interim “open” captioning 
service while awaiting authorization to 
begin broadcasts with “closed” captions. 
Such popular public television programs 
as Masterpiece Theatre, The Adams 
Chronicles and The Olympiad have been 
captioned in this manner. 

Why Not Just Run "Open" Captions All 
The Time? 

While “open” captioning is much 
easier to execute, its usefulness is neces¬ 
sarily limited. Since “open” captions 
are visible to all viewers, they must be 
used with discretion. Viewers with 
normal hearing abilities find the cap¬ 
tions disruptive. 

What Is Required To Implement Full 
"Closed" Captioning? 

PBS’s intent to provide “closed” cap¬ 
tions for the large majority of its pro¬ 
gramming—and indeed to encourage the 
practice among all broadcasters—is con¬ 
tingent on two basic actions: authoriza¬ 
tion of the service on a permanent basis 
by the FCC, and commercial develop¬ 
ment and marketing of home decoders 
at a price the average consumer can 
afford. The PBS petition, Docket 
#20693, requesting such an authoriza¬ 
tion has been pending at the FCC for 
nearly a year. It has been opposed by 


commercial broadcasters and equip¬ 
ment manufacturers. PBS and several 
prominent Americans in the public and 
private sectors continue to urge the 
petition’s adoption. It is, meanwhile, 
estimated that home decoders might 
be manufactured and marketed in the 
current state of the industry for as little 
cost to the consumer as $100 per unit. 
—Public Broadcasting Service Fact Sheet 
(July 1976). 


OPENINGS 

Faculty Position(s). Education of the 
Hearing Impaired, Gallaudet College, 
Graduate School, Department of Edu¬ 
cation. Start July to September, 1977. 
Applicants should have training and 
teaching experience with hearing im¬ 
paired children. Skill in simultaneous 
communication preferred. Duties in¬ 
clude teaching and supervising of 
graduate student practicum. Salary 
and rank depend upon experience and 
training. For full position description 
and further information contact Dr. 
Philip J. Schmitt, Chairman, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Gallaudet College, 
7th & Florida Avenue, NE, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 20002. An equal opportun¬ 
ity employer. Applications due by 
Feb. 15, 1977. 


Order from: 

NAD, 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
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Descendant of the Gallaudets . . . 


Eleanor Sherman Font: Museum Pioneer 


Were one to ask what name is most 
renowned among the deaf population of 
the United States, most likely it would 
be the name of Gallaudet, shared among 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the father 
of American education for the deaf, and 
his two distinguished sons, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, the youngest son and 
the founder of Gallaudet College, and 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, the eld¬ 
est son and the founder of St. Ann’s 
Church, the oldest church for the deaf, 
and the Gallaudet Home, the first home 
for the aged deaf, in the United States. 

The great pioneering tradition of the 
Gallaudet family has continued in the 
person of Eleanor Sherman Font, now 
curator emeritus of the Hispanic Society 
of America. Interviewed recently at her 
home on Long Island, New York, she 
is the great-granddaughter of T. H. Gal¬ 
laudet, the grandniece of E. M. Gallau¬ 
det and the granddaughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. 

Eleanor’s mother was Sara Morse Gal¬ 
laudet, so named after a godmother and 
close family friend who was the deaf 
wife of Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of 
the magnetic telegraph. Eleanor was 
the third child, coming after two sisters, 
one of whom was hearing. The other 
sister, Margaret, was deaf and later 


By RUTH BROWN 

graduated from Gallaudet College, class 
of 1913. A younger brother, with nor¬ 
mal hearing, completed the family. 

Though the family’s name is now 
well-known throughout the deaf world, 
Eleanor and her elder sister Margaret 
remain the only family members born 
deaf. Was that because the wives of 
both Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet were them¬ 
selves deaf, or because the same doctor 
in Newark, New Jersey, attended Mar¬ 
garet and Eleanor’s births? Who knows? 
Whatever, no more cases of deafness 
have cropped up in succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Gallaudets, although all the eight 
children of Thomas Gallaudet knew sign 
language, and likewise the children of 
Edward Miner Gallaudet. Anyway, in 
such an atmosphere, “We were a total 
communication family long before the 
phrase came into use,” recalls Eleanor. 

She and Margaret, drawn together by 
their common deafness, moved with the 
family to New York City when their 
father was appointed to St. Agnes Chapel. 
As day pupils they attended the Wright 
Oral School (now defunct) for several 
years, traveling to school by trolley. 

Then their father accepted a call to 
become rector of a church in Potsdam, 
New York, in the Adirondack Mountains. 


There the girls were tutored by their 
parents, Margaret shortly going off to 
Gallaudet College. Eleanor stayed be¬ 
hind, receiving her education at home 
with poetry and French taught by her 
mother. After a few years the family 
returned to New York City and Eleanor 
went back to Wright Oral School, study¬ 
ing French and algebra there at her 
mother’s insistence, though these sub¬ 
jects were then thought too difficult for 
deaf girls to master. “In those days, 
schoolwork was largely a matter of rote 
memory,” Eleanor muses. 

Ministers and their families are pro¬ 
verbially poor, however, and the Sher¬ 
man family was no exception to the 
rule. Frustrated in her desire to at¬ 
tend Barnard College, Eleanor went to 
work in New York City. Her first job 
as a file clerk for a Wall Street firm 
earned her a salary of $6 a week. Later, 
through a deaf friend, she secured a job 
as an order clerk for Butterick Patterns. 
Still later, a relative found her better¬ 
paying, more interesting work as a page 
in the branch library division of the 
New York Public Library. She was 
there for about a year before the library 
suffered one of its periodic cuts in budg¬ 
et and staff. Meanwhile, she studied 
Spanish and typing at home. 



Eleanor at work on the genealogy of the Gallaudet family in the basement of her hom6. 
(PHOTO CREDITS: RUTH BROWN) 
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Eleanor Sherman Font and her husband Juan. 


An aunt, Virginia B. Gallaudet, who 
headed St. Ann’s Church mission, inquir¬ 
ed at the library of the New York School 
for the Deaf about a possible position for 
Eleanor there. Concidentally, Archer M. 
Huntington, the millionaire founder of 
the Hispanic Society of America, contact¬ 
ed the school, asking for young deaf 
women who might be interested in lib¬ 
rary work. An appointment for an in¬ 
terview was made for Miss Virginia and 
Eleanor. 

“I remember that interview very well,” 
says Eleanor today. “We went to his 
imposing mansion overlooking the Amer¬ 
ican Museum of Natural History. Mr. 
Huntington was handsome, over six feet 
tall, with large hands and feet. And 
he had a beard that made him look a 
hundred years old.” He asked Eleanor 
if she knew Spanish, they spoke a few 
words of it—and Eleanor was hired. 

In February 1919, Eleanor became the 
first deaf woman on the staff of the 
Hispanic Society of America, a New York 
City library and museum devoted to 
“the advancement of the study of the 
countries where Spanish and Portuguese 
are or have been spoken.” Her sister 
Margaret had already attained the dis¬ 
tinction of become the first deaf woman 
to be employed in museum work, at the 
Newark (N.J.) Art Museum. 

Eleanor’s first position at the Hispanic 
Society was as library assistant in the 
cataloging division, shelving books and 
typing cards for the reference file, for 
the magnificent sum of $52 per month 
with successive raises in pay as her work 
improved. By November of the same 
year she was promoted to the title of 
cataloger at a salary of $90 per month. 

Later, when a separate museum de¬ 
partment was established, she was made 
museum research cataloger and assistant 
in charge of the gold and silver work 
and the globe collections. “I had to 
fight for space, paint and money to 
properly exhibit these beautiful old 
globes in what later became the Globe 
Room. Private collectors came to see 
them to compare them with their own 
possessions as well as museum curators 
and cartographers. Later these globes 
were included in a catalog of globes in 
the United States undertaken by the 
American Geographical Society.” 

In 1929, Eleanor was named Curator 
of Iconography, overseeing a reference 
file subject collection of over 150,000 
photographs, ordering photographs from 
all over the world for staff researchers’ 
use. Still in charge of the globes, she 
now also had the added responsibility 
of the print collection, stamp and print¬ 
ed (not manuscript) map collections. 

“Mr. Huntington’s policy was to have 
only women in charge of his museum at 
the time I joined his staff,” recalls Elean¬ 
or. “He was quite strict and if two 
women staffers couldn’t get along at 
work, they both had to leave. The only 
man on the staff then was a Dr. Savage, 
who served as head of the library and 
eventually became an authority on the 
Society’s manuscripts. He stayed pretty 


much out of the way, letting us women 
run the establishment. 

“And all of us learned how to do 
everything in the library and museum, 
whether or not we had college degrees. 
In addition, each of us was assigned a 
subject such as painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, gold and silver work, old books 
(incunabula), textiles, etc., following Mr. 
Huntington’s ideas and system. At one 
time we all dropped everything else to 
forage through books to make cards for 
a portrait reference file listing the por¬ 
traits of royal families and famous peo¬ 
ple of Spain and Portugal. We were 
encouraged, too, to establish reference 
files and notebooks for our own use and 
research.” Eleanor evolved a classifica¬ 
tion scheme for the print collection that 
grouped the prints by school and med¬ 
ium and assigned numbers to each print, 
a system still used to this day. 

As a member of the five-woman gen¬ 
eral staff committee directing the Soc¬ 
iety, prior to the appointment of the 
present male director, Dr. Beardsley, 
Eleanor took part in decisions on mus¬ 
eum policy and budget. Eventually, 
after nearly 54 years, Eleanor retired 
from the Hispanic Society on January 1, 
1973. 

Over these years, about 40 other deaf 
women followed Eleanor into the His¬ 
panic Society. We quote from an article 
that goes into more detail about the 
Hispanic Society (The Silent Worker, 
June 1954): “At one time there were 
as many as fifteen working at the mus¬ 
eum, fully half its staff.” 

“The Society treated deaf people well,” 
Eleanor stated, “and except for our 
inability to use the telephone, we had 
equal opportunities for learning and 
recognition. In those lovely early years 
we all studied and pioneered together. 
Not all hearing staffers mastered sign 
language, but several were interested 
enough to learn the manual alphabet and 
a few rudimentary signs. Several times 
they sallied forth to St. Ann’s Church 
for the Deaf, which was then on West 


148th Street, not far from the Society’s 
location at Broadway and West 155th 
Street, to see the plays acted by us 
deaf staffers. We engaged teachers from 
Fanwood to interpret for them and they 
enjoyed our shows hugely. 

“The highlight of my professional 
career was having an article of mine 
published by the prestigious French art 
publication, the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
in November 1958.” The article, “Goya’s 
Source for the Maragato Series,” dis¬ 
cusses in detail how Goya, one of Spain’s 
most illustrious artists and himself deaf, 
derived inspiration from several sources 
for a series of paintings he did in 1806. 
Reprints of this 16-page article, includ¬ 
ing 11 photographs, are still available 
from either the Hispanic Society or the 
Chicago Art Institute. A catalog from 
the Goya exhibition at the Orangerie des 
Tuileries, held in Paris September 25-De- 
cember 7, 1940, lists Eleanor’s name as 
the source in its bibliography of the 
painting “El Maragato.” 

Eleanor’s work at the Hispanic Society 
meant opportunities to travel on museum 
expeditions. In 1922, she went with a 
pioneer group of six staff members and 
a chaperone to England, France, Portugal 
and Spain to compile notes on the gold 
and silver collections in museums there. 
In 1952 and 1959, she again returned to 
Europe on behalf of the museum’s print 
collection. 

In 1938, granted a five-month sabbati¬ 
cal leave, Eleanor and a library co-work- 
er chose to go to South America rather 
than to Europe because of the impend¬ 
ing war clouds. The special feature of 
that trip was taking a boat through the 
Panama Canal to Peru with stops at 
Lima and Arequipa. At Cuzco, a most 
thrilling experience was the side trip 
taken in a swaying Toonerville-type trol¬ 
ley to the bottom of a valley. There 
they walked across a river on a narrow 
rope bridge to where Indian guides and 
burros awaited them. “Mounted,” Elean¬ 
or says, “we rode along a narrow, wind¬ 
ing path, with abrupt, hair-raising turns, 
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Eleanor Font sits among the stone ruins of 
Macchu Picchu during her South American 
sabbatical trip. 


up a mountain peak, over 10,000 feet 
above sea level, to the ancient Inca for¬ 
tress city of Macchu Picchu. Rediscov¬ 
ered in 1911, it may have been the last 
stronghold of the Incas to withstand the 
Spanish conquest.” 

Their trip continued to Bolivia and 
Santiago de Chile. At Christmas time 
they played golf in the volcanic lake 
region of Chile. Flying to Buenos Aires, 
they met Carlos Terry, an Argentine 
leader and noted deaf artist, before sail¬ 
ing on to Sao Paulo and Rio’s delightful 
beaches. Despite all their adventures, 
the two allotted much of their time to 
visiting each city’s museums, libraries 
and book dealers, to track down pictures 
in private collections and take notes for 
the Society’s research work, before their 
return to New York City via a Grace 
Line ship in the early spring of 1939. 

Before Eleanor came to work at the 
Hispanic Society, she and her sister 
Margaret joined the Women’s Land Army 
of America, which meant farm field work 
during the summer of 1918 at Bridge- 
hampton, Long Island. When World 
War I came to an end that fall, both 
girls marched in straw hats, sun-faded 
uniforms and heavy boots down Fifth 
Avenue in New York City’s Victory 
Parade. Their unit threw out apples 
from baskets and were easily the most 
popular! Later they also marched in 
a Votes for Women parade, advocating 
women’s suffrage. 

While Eleanor was working at the 
Hispanic Society, her interests extended 
to St. Ann’s Church, the Gallaudet Home 
Society, the National Association of the 
Deaf, a publication—the Digest of the 
Deaf , and a Red Cross group that event¬ 
ually became the Women’s Club of the 
Deaf. 

At St. Ann’s Church, Eleanor was on 
its first girls basketball team which play¬ 
ed against other church teams under 
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boys rules. After years of serving in 
the church’s choir, she became a stickler 
for using correct signs according to the 
different meanings of a word. The signs 
for “man” (hand to forehead in cap-hold¬ 
ing gesture) and “gentleman” (flounce 
down the front) are so different. She 
was particularly annoyed in later years 
to see interpreter Carol Tipton on “Chris¬ 
topher Close-Up” ruin an otherwise per¬ 
fect television performance by using the 
sign for “gentleman” while mouthing 
the word “man.” The same applied to 
the signs for “woman” and “lady.” In 
Eleanor’s opinion, “gentleman” is ren¬ 
dered by the sign for “man” plus the 
sign for a flounce down the front. 

“Her interest in church activities led 
to meeting and marrying Juan Font, in 
1940. They met when they acted to¬ 
gether in a church play, and again when 
he taught Spanish to a class of deaf 
women. 

Juan became deaf at the age of seven 
from spinal meningitis and came from 
Puerto Rico to the United States in 1925. 
He was a cartoonist, art director for a 
few Spanish-language publications, and 
newspaper linotype operator before his 
retirement in 1973. His last name, Font, 
means “fountain” in Catalan; indeed, his 
family’s coat of arms bears a picture 
of a fountain. 

In 1934, under the sponsorship of the 
National Association of the Deaf, Elean¬ 
or instituted the first international ex¬ 
hibition of fine and applied arts by deaf 
artists to be held in the United States 
at New York City’s Roerich Museum. To¬ 
day she and Juan proudly possess a 
small private collection of art work pro¬ 
duced by deaf artists. 


The Gallaudet Home Society, which 
contributed to the comfort of the aged 
deaf in a Poughkeepsie, (N.Y.) home 
until its dissolution, received its share 
of Eleanor’s attention. She was also 
active for a time in the New York City 
chapter of the National Association of 
the Deaf, and today she and Juan re¬ 
main Life Members of the NAD. In ad¬ 
dition, she served two years as editor 
of owner-publisher Willard Woods’ now- 
defunct Digest of the Deaf, a quasi¬ 
literary magazine, between 1938 and 1940. 
Two years ago, at its annual banquet, the 
American Professional Society of the 
Deaf recognized the pioneer museum 
work of Eleanor S. Font, Florence L. 
May and Margaret E. Jackson by award¬ 
ing them citations. 

“It was a wonderful life at the His¬ 
panic Society,” Eleanor says today. “I 
know of nothing more educational than 
working in an art museum and library. 
Of course, today all the museums require 
college degrees, and I’ve trained my 
share of green college graduates to be¬ 
come my assistants, only to have them 
lured away just when they’d finally be¬ 
come knowledgeable and competent. 
You see, just to know art is not enough. 
At the Society, one had to acquire some 
knowledge and understanding of various 
fields such as mythology, hagiology, his¬ 
tory with emphasis on Spain and Portugal 
and their colonies, chronology of bat¬ 
tles, the genealogy of royal houses, etc. 
All this information is needed for the 
cataloging of photographs and prints, 
and for the identification of painting, 
sculptures and engravings. It meant 
organizing enormous amounts of data in 
files for easy reference by staff research- 






ers. Often when an author-researcher 
started writing an article or book on a 
chosen subject, she needed material not 
always found in the Society’s own col¬ 
lections, so it would need to be ordered, 
cataloged and filed for her use. Some¬ 
times this new material was withheld 
from the public until the completion of 
the article or book. To me all this work 
meant a continuous acquiring and giving 
out of knowledge, and gave me oppor¬ 
tunities to revel in the beauty of dis¬ 
covering how one thing in one field re¬ 
lated to another in a different field. It 
was a constant joy to work and read, 
and quite enriched my life! My only 
regret is that I didn’t have the time to 
write more articles.” 

Today in retirement, Eleanor gives 
some time to carrying on her late sister 
Margaret’s work in recording the gene¬ 
alogy of the Gallaudet family, a project 
interrupted by Margaret’s death in July 
1973. May their family’s sense of pur¬ 
pose and zest for work continue unabat¬ 
ed in Eleanor for many years to come. 
For strangely enough, only one other 
Gallaudet is active today in the field of 
deafness. She is Eleanor’s niece, Eliza¬ 
beth Gillen Nagler of Long Island, a 
registered interpreter for the deaf. 


Driving Techniques For Deaf Produced By NIU Staffers 



PEDERSON AND SENDELBAUGH PREPARE DEAF TV SERIES—A picture may be worth a 
thousand words, but to the deaf it is infinitely more valuable. Here Northern Illinois Univer¬ 
sity Television Producer Robert Pederson (left) of the Communication Services Division and 
Joseph Sendelbaugh, instructor in the Communication Disorders Department, evaluate illus¬ 
trations to be used in their new television series for the hearing impaired. 


NHTSA Offers Assistance 
In Vehicle Safety Area 

Deaf and hard of hearing persons 
drive vehicles just like anybody else. 
Yet, few drivers with hearing problems 
know about a service of the Federal 
government that can provide assistance 
for some problems as well as informa¬ 
tional materials on a wide range of 
subjects related to vehicle safety. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA), an agency of 
the U. S. Department of Transportation, 
writes and enforces Federal Motor Ve¬ 
hicle Safety Standards that set mini¬ 
mum performance levels for certain ve¬ 
hicle parts and the vehicle as a unit. 
The NHTSA also follows up on reports 
of vehicle defects, if sufficiently safety 
related, to make sure the manufacturer 
is meeting his responsibilities to the 
public. 

To carry out its mission of automo 
tive safety, the NHTSA needs reports 
from vehicle owners who have reason 
to believe their vehicles or tires con¬ 
tain defects in manufacture which are 
safety related. Such reports are pro¬ 
vided to the NHTSA technical staff for 
evaluation, and may contribute to an 
investigation or a product recall order. 
This information is also shared with the 
manufacturers so that they may be 
aware of problems being experienced by 
users of their product. Very often this 
contact with manufacturers brings some 
satisfaction to consumers, even in cases 
of problems that are not safety related. 

Thus, if you have a problem with your 


Last year, Joseph Sendelbaugh and 
Robert Pederson of Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, collaborated to pro¬ 
duce a series of six 15-minute videotap¬ 
ed segments titled “Drivers’ Education 
for the Deaf.” Because NIU lacks color¬ 
ized television facilities, the productions 
were done in the Illinois Office of Edu¬ 
cation TV studios in Springfield. 

This year, a new six-part videotape 
series for the deaf has also been pro¬ 
duced by Pederson and Sendelbaugh in 
the Springfield facility. It is called 
“Driving Techniques for the Deaf.” 

Dr. Robert Hunyard, director of the 
Communication Services Division, stat¬ 
ed, “The first series was designed pri¬ 
marily to teach the deaf how to pass the 


vehicle, or some item of automotive 
equipment like a tire, and you think 
it may be safety related, write to the 
NHTSA. It needs such information and 
will try to assist you. In writing to 
the NHTSA, give your name and address; 
the year, make, model and vehicle iden¬ 
tification number of your vehicle (or 
complete information from the sidewall 
in the case of a tire); the mileage on the 
car or the tire when the problem oc¬ 
curred; and a brief description of the 
problem and what you tried to do about 
it. Send this information to: 

Office of Consumer Services 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration 
400 7th Street, S.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20590 

If you want to know whether your 
vehicle was ever recalled for correction 
of a safety defect, the NHTSA will pro¬ 


driver’s test, however, the second series 
explains actual driving techniques which 
include use of the key acronym IPDE." 

The IPDE mnemoic device teaches the 
driver how to I: identify a problem, P: 
predict what will happen, D: decide what 
to do (speed up, slow down or change 
position) and E: execute a decision. 

NIU’s original series was made avail¬ 
able to the Central Educational Network 
for special institutional application and 
for on-campus utilization. Ted Lucas 
of CEN, who is based at WTTW-TV in 
Chicago, is responsible for network co¬ 
ordination of the video tapes. Hope¬ 
fully, the second series will get com¬ 
parable exposure in Illinois and through¬ 
out CEN’s distribution channels. 


vide that information too. All you have 
to do is to give the year, make, model 
and vehicle identification number of 
your car and your name and address. 

The NHTSA also has a great many 
publications that it will provide free, in 
single copies, to persons who request 
them. These include the following: 

Tips on Car Care and Safety for Deaf Drivers 
How to Deal with Motor Vehicle Emergencies 
Common Sense in Buying a Safe Used Car 
Automobile Jacks 

Battery Hazards—Explosions and Jump Start¬ 
ing 

Automotive Rust—Its Causes and Preven¬ 
tion 

Safety Tips on Use of Headlights 
The Hazards of “Mixing” Tire Types 
Studded Tires—What Every Motorist Should 
Know 

Three Rules for Maximum Tire Life 
Safety Tips on the Purchase and Use of 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
What to Buy in Child Restraint Systems 
Consumer Protection Under the New Anti¬ 
tampering Odometer Law 

How to Talk to Your Teenager about Drink¬ 
ing and Driving 

Young People and Alcohol 

How to Keep the Life of the Party Alive 

Motorcycle Safety 
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Dr. Betty Miller 's Research Boosts Combination Of Art /Sign Language 



"SIGN LANGUAGE: GROWTH" — Dr. Betty 
Miller's own artistic view of the potential of 
sign language. 


A researcher at the Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, has deter¬ 
mined that a combination of art and the 
special sign language of the deaf can 
make deaf students express themselves— 
both artistically and psychologically— 
much better. Dr. Betty Miller, an as¬ 
sociate professor of art at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, studied the potential of “Deaf Stu¬ 
dents As Artists'’ for her doctoral thesis 
in art education. She received the doc¬ 
tor of education degree at the 1976 sum¬ 
mer term commencement exercises. 

The researcher, herself deaf, who cred¬ 
its art with enhancing her self-image and 
ability to communicate, enlisted the help 
of four deaf Gallaudet students and two 
deaf assistants for her study. Telling the 
students to express themselves through 
drawing, Dr. Miller, a faculty member 
at Gallaudet since 1959, videotaped them 
at work. Later, through the use of 
Ameslan, student and teacher discussed 
the implications of the works. 

The students’ images of themselves 
came through very graphically in the 
drawings, reports Dr. Miller. Their per¬ 
ceptions about deafness particularly 
were revealed. For example, a student 
named Harry did a drawing which includ¬ 
ed a packaged ear carrying a $7,000 price 
tag. 

Another student, Nancy, revealed 


through her art an overprotecting 
mother, says Dr. Miller. “This was in¬ 
dicated through her enthusiasm in learn¬ 
ing more about art work,” she com¬ 
ments. “She was making up for lost 
time because her mother in the past 
would not allow her to draw. 

And Dave (another project participant) 
demonstrated through both his drawings 
and discussions his past experience as a 
young child trying to communicate with 
his mother through drawings.” 

Dr. Miller has some definite opinions 
about education of the deaf. 

“Because deaf learners are auditorily 
deprived, much emphasis has been plac¬ 
ed on the teaching of speech, lipreading 
and English so that deaf learners can 
supposedly function well in the hearing 


world,” she points out. “Because of this 
emphasis, the deaf learners do not grow 
in their own right but instead become 
imitators of hearing people. 

“Very little has been done about mak¬ 
ing use of deaf learners’ visual and tac¬ 
tile abilities. Too much emphasis has 
been placed on deaf learners’ disabili¬ 
ties—lack of auditory skills—instead of 
on their abilities—all other sensual mo¬ 
dalities, especially vision.” 

Dr. Miller, who is co-director of 
“SPECTRUM, Focus on Deaf Learners,” 
an organization founded in 1974 in Aus¬ 
tin, Texas, notes that two significant 
findings resulted from her study: 

1.) Art enhances the development of 
a deaf art student’s ability in solving 
problems which were qualitatively re- 





HARRY'S DRAWING—UNTITLED—Harry, one of the students involved with Dr. 
Betty Miller's study on deaf students as artists, did this drawing which obviously 
offers his commentary on deafness. Note the packaged ear with a $7,000 price tag 
attached. 
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GOD 

MADE ME DEAF 
BUT THEY 
WANT ME LEARN 
TALK TALK 

HEAR HEAR ... LIKE HEARIES 


NORMAL ? 
ME TRY HARD 
EQUAL NORMAL 
UNTIL ME FREAK 
FAIL- 


"EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF II"—In this striking and thought-provoking draw¬ 
ing, Dr. Miller offers a view on the frustrations associated with traditional educa¬ 
tion for deaf students. 



DAVE'S DRAWING—UNTITLED—In this poignant drawing, Dave, a student in Dr. Miller's 
project, expresses through art his experiences as a youngster trying to communicate through 
his drawings. 


lated to one another in technique, style, 
theme, or even, related to the self-image 
of the subject. 

2.) Because all students involved in 
the study were permitted to use Ames- 
lan as their immediate means of com¬ 
munication, it was demonstrated that its 
use provided a more natural and com¬ 
fortable expression with greater com¬ 
munication of their insights. 

“I found that deaf learners who were 
deaf since birth or early childhood 
could—and did—express through draw¬ 
ings, paintings, and language their reac¬ 
tions, feelings and thoughts,” concludes 
Dr. Miller. “In all our conversations 
there was a constant flow of thoughts 
and feelings by the subjects. The study 
confirmed by assumption that the use 
of Ameslan, as well as art, can and 
should be used as a tool educationally 
and, in and of itself, be emphasized as 
an art form as important and creative 
as other visual arts.”—Pennsylvania 
State news release. 


Teaching Position Available 

Faculty position is available in Fall, 
1977, in the Department of Business 
Administration at a small accredited 
liberal arts college for deaf students 
in Washington, D.C. An earned doc¬ 
torate is desirable, but a master’s de¬ 
gree in business administration with 
a background in accounting and some 
credits toward a doctorate, experience 
in industry, or a recognized certificate 
such as C.P.A., are the minimal quali¬ 
fications. Excellence of teaching is 
our first goal with research recognized 
and encouraged. 

Appointee will be expected to par¬ 
ticipate in an eight-week orientation 
program in manual communication 
with extra compensation for the sum¬ 
mer months. 

Salary range is in AAUP’s category 
one. An Affirmative Action Employ¬ 
er. 

Submit resume or direct inquiries 
to S. M. Bushnaq, Chairman, Depart¬ 
ment of Business Administration, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. 
20002. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
TO TAKE OVER 
PUBLICATION 

You or partners can purchase stock 
(shares) in the Deaf Press, Inc., for 
only $2,000 or best offer. Owner 
interested in other business. Write 
to: 

Carl Anderson 
12 Pershing Boulevard 
Lavallette, N. J. 08735 
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Deaf Children Shine In Children 's Theater 

By Sandra Hayward 


The Center On Deafness in Glenview, 
Illinois, is the home of a unique Chil¬ 
dren’s Theater of the Deaf. Two years 
ago, Patricia Scherer, Center director, 
and Sandra Hayward, assistant director, 
embarked on a venture to bring chil¬ 
dren’s classic literature to life with and 
for deaf children. 

The rationale for the development of 
our program is based on the concept 
that every child needs to feel success¬ 
ful. This feeling comes as a result of 
positive feedback from peers and adults. 
Academically, a deaf child has to work 
hard for a modicum of success. Be¬ 
cause such a large percentage of his 
time is spent in the classroom, often¬ 
times the child’s self-image is based on 
academic success or failure. The Chil¬ 
dren’s Theater provides an opportunity 
to develop a positive self-image through 
a medium in which hearing impaired 
children have natural abilities. As a 
result of internal satisfaction, a feeling 
of accomplishment and pride is develop¬ 
ed by the children. They have found 
that as a group, they, too, have some¬ 
thing special to share. 

This unique theater is equally enjoy¬ 
ed by deaf and hearing children. For 
the first time, deaf children can under¬ 
stand children’s theater while hearing 
children are entertained and are made 
aware of communication used by the deaf. 
The hearing children enjoy the play by 
listening to their peers speak the lines 
of the play from the orchestra pit with 
a background sound track for song and 
dance numbers. In this way, the Chil¬ 
dren’s Theater builds a better under- 



Gepetto—Lynn Mandelson; Pinocchio — Toni 
Barksdale; Jimmy Cricket—Denise Kavin. 
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standing between hearing and deaf chil¬ 
dren, thus creating a richer future for all. 

In order to create such an art form, 
several major adaptations are neces¬ 
sary. First, the script must be written 
in simplified language which hearing 
impaired children will understand. Then 
mime and sign language must be em¬ 
ployed by the actors to communicate the 
story. With the final touch of lights, 
sound, costumes, make-up and scenery, 
deaf and hearing children can enter into 
the world of fantasy to relive favorite 
fairy tales. 

This year the Children’s Theater of 
the Deaf prepared the play, “Pinoc¬ 
chio.” After casting the roles, the 
children worked on memorizing their 
lines, after they understood the lan¬ 
guage. Signs were cerefully monitored 
for clarity and new signs were created 
when needed. Acting was then added, 
while behind the scenes many volun¬ 
teers were working on costumes and 
scenery. After about 36 rehearsals 
over a period of nine months, 
the curtain opened onto a scene de¬ 
picting Gepetto’s clock shop, with the 
puppet Pinocchio on the workbench. An 
audience of over 500 deaf and hearing, 
people of all ages followed Pinocchio 
through the trials and tribulations of be¬ 
coming “a real little boy.” 

The 19 hearing impaired children in 
this play range in age from 7-15 years, 
the majority of whom are profoundly 
deaf with a few who have moderate to 
severe losses. While three of the hard 
of hearing children sign and use their 
voices, five hearing children who are 
“readers” become the voices of expres¬ 
sion for the deaf children. The read¬ 
ers, who range in age from 7-16 years, 
are all brothers and sisters of the hearing 
impaired children in the cast. They sign 
fluently and can read the signs of the 
actors. 

Although the children rarely forget 
a line, they can receive cues from in 
front of the stage. As most of the chil¬ 
dren do not have sufficient residual 
hearing to hear the rhythm or words of 
amplified music, the musical and dance 
numbers are all directed from the orches¬ 
tra pit by sign and counting cues. 

Throughout the rest of this school 
year, the children have given 12 per¬ 
formances of “Pinocchio” in a variety of 
settings. The majority of requests have 
come from local elementary schools; 
however, the play has been performed 
at a junior high school, a nursery school, 
before Lions Clubs and at a Senior Citi¬ 
zens’ Center. 

Early this spring, the children travel¬ 
ed to Peoria, Illinois, to perform at the 
request of the parent-teacher organiza¬ 
tion for hearing impaired children. 

The highlight of the whole season 
came the first week in May when the 
whole cast climbed aboard a Mid-Amer¬ 


ica Coach bound for Lincoln, Nebraska. 
An invitation was extended to the Chil¬ 
dren’s Theater through the joint ef¬ 
forts of the Nebraska Association of 
the Deaf, Nebraskans Interested in the 
Deaf and the Prescott School Interna¬ 
tional Association of Parents of the Deaf 
chapter. 

The children stayed with host fami¬ 
lies in Lincoln which provided an in¬ 
valuable socialization experience for 
everyone involved. Some of the cast 
were guests of families with hearing 
impaired children while others were 
welcomed into homes of deaf adults. 
Two of the highlights for the children 
were a picnic lunch in the park with 
the hearing impaired children from 
Prescott School and a chili supper for 
all the host families and the cast. 

On Saturday, the children each spent 
the day with “their” families, doing a 
variety of things which included a visit 
to the beautiful capitol building and 
University of Nebraska history museum, 
as well as attending the Shrine Circus 
and visiting a farm. 

A Friday matinee and a Saturday eve¬ 
ning performance of “Pinnocchio” drew 
a combined crowd of approximately 650 
hearing and hearing impaired children 
and adults who were very responsive to 
the children. Lincoln, Nebraska, will 
always carry warm memories for the 
entire cast. 

The ultimate value of the Children’s 
Theater of the Deaf is beyond measure. 
After two years it is apparent that this 
experience is developing patience to 



Ronnie Jiu, 11 years old / studies his lines. 
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Foreign News 



The cast of "Pinocchio" beside their chartered bus in Lincoln, Nebraska, while the Children's 
Theater of the Center on Deafness, Glenview, Illinois, was on tour last May. 


pursue a task toward perfection, respon¬ 
sibility to work as part of a team, aware¬ 
ness of the importance of giving to 
others and a feeling of self pride and 
self worth. Since these qualities are 
basic to the development of leadership 
ability, the children are having training 


which will be invaluable in their adult 
lives. 

These children will help to shape to¬ 
morrow, but, for now, it is on to the 
next play, “Peter Pan,” and the ques¬ 
tion in all of their minds is “How can 
we make Peter Pan fly?” 


By YERKER ANDERSSON 
FINLAND: The new address of the Fin¬ 
nish Association of the Deaf is Jordglob- 
sgranden 1, Esbo (outside Helsinki). 
GERMANY: The German Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf celebrated its 25th 
anniversary last May. A group of Gal- 
laudet College students who were tak¬ 
ing a foreign study course in Germany 
participated in this celebration. The 
group leader, Professor Janice Mitchell, 
acted as an interpreter at this meeting. 
Such interpreting service at teacher as¬ 
sociation meeting in any European coun¬ 
try is rather unusual as most European 
countries do not permit the deaf to 
become teachers of the deaf. 

SWEDEN: The new president of the 
Swedish association of the deaf is Bengt- 
Olof Mattsson (hearing). He is a gov¬ 
ernment official, one of the administra¬ 
tors in the Swedish Department of Soc¬ 
ial Welfare. Harry Fredriksson (hearing) 
was re-elected board chairperson. The 
other board members of the Swedish 
association of the deaf are deaf. 

The No. 14-15 issue of SDR-Kontakt, 
the official organ of the Swedish assoc¬ 
iation of the deaf, contains interviews 
with Swedish parliament members rep¬ 
resenting several political parties. All 
of these parliament members agree that 
the knowledge of deafness among par¬ 
liament members is poor and that deaf 
children should be allowed to use the 
language of signs. 

One of the hospitals in Stockholm, 
Sodersjukhuset, is looking for two full¬ 
time interpreters—13,884 copies of the 
list of interpreters have been sent to 
deaf persons, hospitals, police stations, 
audiology centers, courts, homes for 
aged deaf, schools for the deaf, etc. 
This list including interpreters only by 
county residence, was made in a wallet 
size. ( SDR-Kontakt Vol. 86. No. 14-15) 

The No. 13 issue of SDR Kontakt pub¬ 
lished an article about Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and our National Association of the 
Deaf with photos showing Jess Smith, 
Fred Schreiber and Larry Newman. It 
also described other organizations, such 
as NFSD and Media Services-Captioned 
Films. This article was titled: “Gal¬ 
laudet Helps Many Deaf to Find Good 
Jobs.” 

The oldest and largest school for the 
deaf, Manilla, Stockholm, may close its 
door forever. Its superintendent, Rut 
Madebrink, has recently proposed that 
deaf children be transferred to regular 
schools. Ms. Madebrink who is also an 
international figure in education of the 
deaf, was known for her strong support 
of oralism but later, due to the strong 
opposition from the deaf, she abandoned 
her belief in oralism. Now she sup¬ 
ports the abolishment of this old and 
venerable school where I was a student 
during my childhood. The Swedish as¬ 
sociation of the deaf, with support of 
the parents of deaf children, has de¬ 
manded an official investigation of this 
plan. 



THE LOOK OF SOUND is a permanent multi-media exhibit on deafness. 
It was built to promote a better understanding between deaf and hearing 
people. Help us bridge that gap. When in Washington, D.C., visit THE 
LOOK OF SOUND exhibit at Gallaudet College, 7th & Fla. Ave., N.E. 
Phone: (202 447-0741 TTY: (202) 447-447-0480. 
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For Christmas from the NAD . . . 


For the little kids in your winter world . . . three ways to help them stay busy on cold wintery days: 

Sign Language Playing Cards —$1.75 

Sticky Fingers (stick-on decals illustrating the manual alphabet)—$1.25 
Girl Who Wouldn’t Talk— $2.95 SPECIAL 

For the young adults at Christmas time. Bring the wonderful imagery of the 
wrap this package under your tree: 

Beowulf —$3.45 
Song of Roland —$4.85 
Silence, Love, and Kids I Know (collection of poems written by deaf children)—$2.95 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKAGE PRICE—$10.95 
or 

Silence, Love, and Kids I Know —$2.95 
Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf —$3.50 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKAGE PRICE $5.95 

For the young or old professional—contains answers to many of the questions that you have been asked over 
and over again: 

Bibliography on Deafness —$3.50 

Deaf Population of the United States $7.50 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKAGE PRICE $10.00 

A gift subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN will be welcome in anyone’s home: 

One Year—$6.00 
Two Years—$11.00 

A variety of clocks are available and make a perfect gift for the new college student or young adult with his 
first job. Never be late for class or work with a flashing light or vibrator clock: 

Moonbeam—$15.00 

Digital Moonbeam—$24.95 

Waker Upper (vibrator clock)—$24.95 

The deluxe gift for the family or person who has everything: 

The Proceedings of the Vllth World Congress of the Deaf —the first World Congress of the Deaf to be host¬ 
ed in the United States—$25.00 

Please send all orders PREPAID to: 

Publishing Division, National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

All books may be ordered individually or in packages. 

Please add $1.00 for postage and handling for each package ordered. 

Package prices available only until December 25, 1976. 


CHRISTMAS PRICE $4.95 
written word to them and 












Something you con do that will touch yow life! 


If you con communicate with 
the Deaf, of arc willing to team, 
we have unwually rcuiafding 
carcer/ to offer! 


Many leading technical minds have banded together to provide qualified deaf students with continuing edu¬ 
cation. These professionals enjoy the support of the Rochester Institute of Technology and an existing 
construction expansion program. 

Very few teaching or educating positions today can provide the satisfaction of seeing bright, talented young 
people overcome handicap to achieve satisfying careers. You can be part of this. 

Current and anticipated opportunities call for expertise as outlined in the areas below: 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE/ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 

Doctorate and previous research/administration experience required. Previous experience with deafness de¬ 
sired. Positions carry faculty rank. 

ENGLISH—Research in English prosodic systems and equipment design. A Ph.D. in Electronis or Ling¬ 
uistics plus strong background/training in both required. Experience in computer analysis preferred. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT—Research and evaluation in teaching/learning modes and teaching/learn¬ 
ing products. A Ph.D. in Instruction Psychology or related field, plus 3-5 years experience in business/indus¬ 
try and/or education, and evidence of product and process research and evaluation required. 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT—Design, execute, evaluate and report research development projects. Ph.D. in 
Human Development, Sociology, Social Psychology or related field, and applied research experience in per¬ 
sonal/social skills development required. Background in measurement, statistics, computer analysis, design 
and/or administration of social skills improvement programs desired. 

DIRECTOR—Division of General Education—Administrator for 3 departments responsible for 1 personal/ 
social and 2 general education components of Career Development and 3 related research. A Ph.D. in Life 
Span, Human Development, Socialization or Education Psychology, and 3-4 years administration and research 
experience required. 

CHAIRPERSON—Instructional Television—Integrate Instructional TV into the design, implementation and 
evaluation of curricula, manage planning and budgeting. We prefer a Ph.D. in Curriculum Development and 
Evaluation, plus 3-5 years management experience with expertise in television systems and research design 
required. 

FACULTY POSITIONS ) 

Master's degree required. Previous experience teaching and/or with deafness desired. Positions include cur- f 

riculum development, academic advising, tutoring and planning responsibilities. * 

SOCIAL WORK/CRIMINAL JUSTICE-ASSOC. EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST—Coordinate administration 
function, conduct research, develop instructional materials and provide support services tutoring, notetak¬ 
ing and career guidance. 

PSYCHOLOGY-ASSOC. EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST—Teach psychology, provide support services - tutor¬ 
ing, notetaking, and career guidance. Master's in Psychology, 3 years teaching post-secondary, psychology 
experience required. 

ACCOUNTING—Teach introductory/intermediate/cost accounting/payroll records, and/or business law. Mas¬ 
ter's in accounting, C.P.A. preferred, with 3 years business/industrial accounting experience required. 


DATA PROCESSING—Teach introduction to D.P., COBOL, BAL, Systems Design and/or DP Project classes. 
Degree in Computer Science or related field. 3 years experience business/industry with COBOL emphasis. Pro¬ 
gramming project supervision desired. 

PRINTING—Teach Stripping and Platemaking in Printing Production major. Bachelor's degree in printing 
or education and 2 years experience in offset printing or equvalent preferred. 

CLINICAL AUDIOLOGISTS—(3 positions) Responsibilities in Clinical Audiology, Program Developmental 
Teaching. Master's and C.C.C./A. or Ph.D. and A.C.A.D. required. Experience in rehabilitative Audiology de¬ 
sired. 

MANUAL COMMUNICATION—Teach, develop curriculum, orient hearing adults to psycho-social, education¬ 
al and vocational aspects of deafness and conduct research. Master's preferred in Linguistics, Deaf Edu¬ 
cation, Teacher Education, English or Speech. Strong manual communication skills required. 2 years exper¬ 
ience in sign language instruction preferred. 

ENGLISH SPECIALIST—Teach English in the classroom and laboratory, develop curriculum, complete diag¬ 
nostic evaluations of reading and writing skills, assist in clinical research. 

Master's in Language Pathology or Psycholinguistics, Bachelor's in TESL. 2 years experience teaching 
TESL or with hearing impaired desired. 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

ASSISTANTS TO THE DESIGNER—COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS OR TECHNICAL AND EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL PROGRAMS—(2 positions)—Assist in planning, budgeting, reporting and general administration 
through analysis, program monitoring, problem analysis and implementation. Bachelor’s required, Master’s 
preferred in Business with 3-5 years administrative and/or higher education experience. Strengths in organ¬ 
ization and dealing with people essential. 

OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH ASSISTANT—Search and review research literature, synthesize information 
orally and in writing, assist in design and implementatation of data collections, analysis and research re¬ 
ports. B.S. in Psychology, Economics, Sociology or Occupational Education and research experience requir¬ 
ed; Master’s desired. 

ARTIST/DESIGNER—Produce creative visual solutions to education and communication problems. Research 
an ddevelop mediated delivery of solutions. B.F.A. required, M.F.A. preferred, in Fine or Commercial Art. 
5 years education or training experience in media production. 

PROGRAMMING COORDINATOR—Plan, select, preview, procure and schedule entertainment and academ¬ 
ic TV programming. Maintain and evaluate 4 CCTV channel programs’ content, TV guide and video program 
library. Master’s degree in Media Communication or Telecommunications preferred. 1 year CCTV program¬ 
ming experience required. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION SPECIALIST—Develop and implement writing, publicity and other print, non¬ 
print and direct communications assignments. Plannng and writing skills necessary, Bachelor’s Degree in 
communication discipline and 2 years in communications-related employment required. 

INTERPRETER—College of Science—Coordinate interpreting services including assessing logistical need, 
providing interpreting, assst n plannng and some research actvities. B.S. in Science or related areas. High 
level of proficiency in sign language with 1-3 years professional interpreting experience required. 

Besides the career satisfaction, you’ll each enjoy an attractive salary and benefits program. To apply, 
please send your resume or “C.V” indicating specific position desired, in strict confidence to: NTID PER¬ 
SONNEL COORDINATOR 



NATIONAL TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


One Lomb Memorial Drive Rochester, New York 14623 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 




What's Happening In Continuing Education 

By DR. ELAINE COSTELLO 

The Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet College 


Authorities throughout the country are 
faced with a continuing problem in reach¬ 
ing the target population for adult ed¬ 
ucational programs. Many factors might 
deter individuals from participation in 
classes offered through such programs, 
i.e., people often are too exhausted from 
their labors of the day to consider at¬ 
tending classes at night, many persons 
have two jobs, babysitters are not avail¬ 
able or parents do not feel they can af¬ 
ford payment for the services of a baby¬ 
sitter, and in urban areas especially, 
many adults are fearful of venturing 
out after dark. Another and important 
psychological dimension to the problem 
is that attendance at such classes indi¬ 
cates an educational deficiency to which 
the average citizen is reluctant to admit. 

The problems listed above are com¬ 
mon to the so-called “normal” citizens. 
If you add to these an inability to com¬ 
municate readily with the instructor, a 
lack of qualified and available manual 
interpreters, and inability to interact 
educationally and/or socially with fellow 
students, you can envision the predica¬ 
ment of deaf persons which might make 
them even more hesitant to enroll in 
adult education classes. 

In New Orleans, using funds obtained 
through a grant from the Continuing Ed¬ 
ucation Division of the Louisiana State 
Department of Education, the Catholic 
Deaf Center is endeavoring to overcome 
these obstacles by conducting adult edu¬ 
cation courses for deaf citizens in their 
homes via teletypewriters. Prior to 
1975, a few courses in continuing educa¬ 
tion had been offered by the Catholic 
Deaf Center in cooperation with the loc¬ 
al school board; however, these were 


not properly adapted to the needs of 
deaf citizens and response was poor. 

Since the inception of teletypewriters 
as a new media of communication for 
deaf people, more than 90 of these ma¬ 
chines have been installed in New Or¬ 
leans area homes over the past three 
years. The project underway at the 
Catholic Deaf Center is successfully uti¬ 
lizing this new communication media 
as an innovative channel of education 
similar to the use of television and radio 
as educational tools for people who can 
hear. 

Heretofore, many deaf students have 
ended up as victims of an educational 
system wherein too much of the time 
and efforts of the alleged educators was 
devoted to the age-old squabbles over 
methodology, i.e., oral versus manual. 
The current project avoids this conflict 
completely since the teaching and learn¬ 
ing process is in the privacy of the home 
of the student, via the teletypewriter. 
The objectives of this Teletypewriter 
Adult Education Program are to help 
deaf adults acquire sufficient additional 
skills to enable them to function more 
adequately in a society with a vast ma¬ 
jority who have no hearing problem, 
and to increase their motivation to fur¬ 
ther their education to a point where 
they will enroll in classes offered at Del¬ 
gado College, Program for the Deaf. 

The method used for implementing the 
teletypewriter courses is relatively sim¬ 
ple. The prospective student merely 
dials a central number, based at the 
Catholic Deaf Center, where an answer¬ 
ing machine with a recorded teletype¬ 
writer lesson will print out a 12-minute 
lesson plan and work assignment. This 


number is functional 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. The courses offer¬ 
ed are English on Monday and Tuesday, 
Consumer Education on Wednesday and 
Thursday and Medical Information on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. The taped 
lessons are changed weekly. The Catholic 
Deaf Center is indebted to Terrence J. 
O’Rourke, Director of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf Communicative 
Skills Program, for his valued assistance 
in modifying the lesson contents during 
the initial stages of development of the 
project. 

There is a two-month period of prep¬ 
aration during which time special les¬ 
sons are devised by the instructors. Prior 
to being placed on tapes, the lessons are 
reviewed and sometimes reworded by an 
interpreter to ensure that they are phras¬ 
ed at a language level readily under¬ 
stood by the average deaf adult. Pre¬ 
enrollment tests are sent to individuals 
desirous of undertaking the program of 
English lessons in order to determine 
the coursework best suited to the needs. 
Subsequently, a second test is sent at 
the end of the course to evaluate the 
progress made. Testing is not a part of 
the Consumer Education and Medical 
Information courses. Rather, it is con¬ 
sidered these are primarily for the edi¬ 
fication of the students. They are en¬ 
couraged to retain the printouts, pre¬ 
ferably in bound volumes for future 
reference should the need for them arise. 

That the New Orleans deaf commun¬ 
ity has responded positively to this 
unique educational opportunity and are 
making it part of their life style by reg¬ 
ular participation may best be judged by 
a survey made by the telephone com¬ 
pany. Less than one year after the initi¬ 
ation of this program, the telephone com¬ 
pany study revealed far more calls were 
being placed than the single-line instal¬ 
lation could handle! Recommendations 
by the phone company resulted in an 
expansion with several lines on a ro¬ 
tary system to provide services ade¬ 
quate to the demands. The educational 
program augments the long-established 
biweekly 24-hour teletypewriter news 
of local deaf community interest. 

All of the coursework described in 
this article were prepared on TTY Model 
28 ASR tapes. Arrangements for secur¬ 
ing duplicate tapes may be made by in¬ 
terested readers by writing to Father 
Gerard J. Howell, Director, Catholic Deaf 
Center, 721 St. Ferdinand Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70117. 

It is felt that this project adds a new 
dimension to education of deaf persons. 
Its initial success in the New Orleans 
area would appear to more than justify 
exploration of its potential value in 
other localities. Certainly it is an edu¬ 
cational opportunity belonging exclusive¬ 
ly to the deaf community and possibly 
this will be additional incentive for deaf 
citizens to derive personal benefits by 
participating fully if and when such a 
program is offered in their home com¬ 
munity. 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 



See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


1300 W. Northwest Highway 


Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 
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New York University 

Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 

DEAFNESS 

RESEARCH 

STRAINING 

CENTElV 

Congratulations Dr. Schroedel! 

Now it is Doctor John Schroedel. On 
July 20, his examining committee 
recommended to New York University 
that his doctorate be granted with high¬ 
est distinction, because of his excellent 
dissertation. Dr. Schroedel’s disserta¬ 
tion research focused on finding out what 
factors are important in determining the 
jobs deaf adults hold. He studied the 
influences of a deaf person’s education, 
communication skills, social class, race, 
sex and use of hearing aids on attaining 
a job at a higher or lower level than 
the job held by the deaf person’s par¬ 
ents. The results of his research show 
that education is the most important 
factor which allows deaf people to get 
jobs at high levels. 

During his five years of research at 
New York University, Dr. Schroedel re¬ 
ceived a number of grants which help¬ 
ed to pay the cost of his education. He 
was awarded a Rehabilitation Research 
Fellowship from the Rehabilitation Serv¬ 
ices Administration, yearly grants from 
the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion and was one of the Deafness Cen¬ 
ter’s Berger Deaf Scholars. All of these 
organizations join with the Deafness 
Center in congratulating Dr. Schroedel 
—and good wife Huberta—for a job 
well done. 


Frank Bowe Moves To ACCD 

The American Coalition of Citizens 
with Disabilities, Inc. (ACCD) has a new 
director—Frank Bowe. Formerly on the 
staff of the Deafness Center at New York 
University, Dr. Bowe was one of the first 
Berger Scholars to earn his Ph.D. The 
Berger Deaf Scholars Program provides 
money to deaf students to pay for their 
special expenses while attending New 
York University. 

In addition to his doctoral studies, Dr. 
Bowe held the position of Coordinator 
of Educational Research at the Deafness 
Center and was also involved in demon¬ 
stration and training projects, models of 
service delivery to deaf people and con¬ 
sultation with agencies. 

ACCD is a coalition of national organ¬ 
izations of disabled persons. 


New York City Has Disabled Citizens 1 Opportunity Week 


The mayor of New York City celebrat¬ 
ed National Employ the Handicapped 
Week by proclaiming that it be called 
Disabled Citizens’ Opportunity Week. 
The proclamation was given to Ms. Eu¬ 
nice Fiorito, director of the Mayor’s Of¬ 
fice for the Handicapped. (See picture.) 
Presiding at the ceremony was Dr. Jer¬ 
ome D. Schein, Deafness Center director. 

Ms. Eunice Fiorito heads a unique of¬ 
fice. No other city government has a 
specific agency which represents the in¬ 
terests of handicapped people. The May¬ 
or’s Office for the Handicapped fulfills 
an advocacy role within New York City. 
It employs two hearing/impaired people 
on its professional staff of seven. One 
is Richard Seltzer, the case supervisor. 
The other is Marie Kowal, who is deaf 
and employed as an office worker. 


The ceremony announcing Disabled 
Citizens’ Opportunity Week was held on 
the front steps of New York’s historic 
City Hall. The featured speaker was 
Dr. Howard R. Rusk, known as “the 
father of modern rehabilitation.” Mayor 
Abraham D. Beame made a brief speech 
and then read his proclamation. 

Among the distinguished guests was 
Lester Waldman from the New York 
Society for the Deaf. New York School 
for the Deaf was also represented by 
Tom Federlin, who interpreted the cere¬ 
mony. 

In concluding the program, Dr. Schein 
acknowledged the progress made by New 
York City, but he added, “This week 
should mark the beginning of even great¬ 
er efforts to give disabled citizens the 
opportunities they deserve and will sure¬ 
ly use so well.” 



Top: Dr. Jerome Schein of Deafness Center (seated). Mayor Abraham D. Beame and Tom 
Federlin, interpreter from New York Society for the Deaf. Bottom: Standing in the fore¬ 
ground (left to right) are Ms. Eunice Fiorito, director of the Mayors Office for the 
Handicapped; Dr. Jerome Schein of Deafness Center, who presided; Mayor Abraham D. 
Beame and Tom Federlin, interpreter. 
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Deafness Center Awarded Contract To Demonstrate How To 
Educate Multiply Handicapped Deaf Children 


Beginning in September 1976, the 
Deafness Research and Training Center 
at New York University started dem¬ 
onstrating a comprehensive program for 
the education of multiply handicapped 
deaf children. Funds for the project 
came from the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion. 

The demonstration is planned for three 
years. It is putting into practice many 
ideas taken from research the Deafness 
Center has conducted for the past six 
years. A very important component of 
the program is parent involvement. Par¬ 
ents of the children are being taught 
to communicate manually and are being 
given extensive counselling. Where in¬ 
dicated, parents are also being assisted 
in gaining aid from various social wel¬ 
fare agencies in New York City. 

The site of the program is the world’s 
largest public day school for deaf chil¬ 
dren—New York City Public School for 
the Deaf, JHS 47, in Manhattan. Ms. 
Helen Reilly heads JHS 47 and lends 
enthusiastic support to the program. 
Her leadership in educating multiply 
handicapped deaf children dates back 
over a decade, long before their prob¬ 


lems gained public attention. Pilot 
studies of these children were conduct¬ 
ed jointly by JHS 47 and the Deafness 
Center for two years. 

Working with Ms. Reilly and the 
JHS 47 teachers is a Deafness Center 
staff headed by Dr. Doris Naiman. Dr. 
Naiman has directed several projects 
dealing with deaf students who have 
additional handicaps. Among these pro¬ 
jects have been classes for emotionally 
disturbed deaf students, in Nassau 
County, and for mentally retarded stu¬ 
dents in Manhattan. Dr. Naiman is the 
editor of the recently published mono¬ 
graph “Needs of Emotionally Disturbed 
Hearing Impaired Children,” which ex¬ 
pressed many of the innovative ideas 
which are put into practice in the pro¬ 
gram. This may be purchased from 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Mary¬ 
land 20910, for $3.45 prepaid. 

The demonstraton program is closely 
coordinated with the preparation of 
teachers of deaf students. Dr. Glenn 
T. Lloyd, who directs the Deafness Cen¬ 
ter’s teacher preparation, sees the dem¬ 
onstration project as adding important 
training potential. “Every teacher should 
be aware of the extreme educational 


problems so they can be alleviated quick¬ 
ly or, where possible, prevent from 
developing,” point out Dr. Lloyd. 

Deafness Center director, Dr. Jerome 
D. Schein, recognizes the synergistic 
value of the demonstration project: 
“This effort to improve the education of 
multiply handicapped deaf children 
brings together research we have pur¬ 
sued for several years and even more 
exciting, this project enables us to 
expand our investigations into many 
areas that have been previously neglect¬ 
ed.” A particular target for increased 
attention will be educational diagnosis 
and evaluation. Dr. Schein notes, “Psy¬ 
chologists have not given teachers of 
deaf children the kind of support they 
should have, especially when the chil¬ 
dren have additional handicaps. We 
expect this project to change that situ¬ 
ation for the better.” 

The official title of the project is 
“Program for Severely Multiply Handi¬ 
capped Children with Auditory Impair¬ 
ment as One Of their Primary Handi¬ 
capping Conditions.” However, it is 
also known by its short title—“Educat¬ 
ing Multiply Handicapped Deaf Stu¬ 
dents.” Anyone requesting more in¬ 
formation, may refer to the short title. 


Evaluation of ‘The Captioned 
ABC Evening News' 

The NAD Research and Development 
Committee joined with the Deafness 
Center to analyze the data from a na¬ 
tional audience which watched WGBH- 
TV’s nightly program, “The Captioned 
ABC Evening News.” 

WGBH wanted accurate information 
which might help to improve the pro¬ 
gram’s format, captioning techniques 
and, in general, to improve the station’s 
service to the deaf community. The 
evaluation was conducted at selected 
PBS stations around the country which 
carry “The Captioned News.” Deaf 
volunteers in the individual cities were 
contacted by WGBH in cooperation with 
these local stations. 

It was decided that it would be dif¬ 
ficult and too expensive to identify and 
recruit a strict, representative sample 
from the national deaf population. So, 
a more informal evaluation model was 
developed, similar to a common form 
of commercial product testing often con¬ 
ducted before a new consumer product 
is introduced into the market. As in 
the product-testing model, the “Cap¬ 
tioned News” evaluations were conduct¬ 
ed with relatively small groups of con¬ 
sumers, which were as nearly represen¬ 
tative as possible of certain major cate¬ 
gories within the national deaf popula¬ 
tion (according to age, sex, education, 


degree and age at onset of hearing loss, 
etc.) 

There were three groups of questions 
in the evaluation. The first group col¬ 
lected basic demographic information 
about the volunteers, which was later 
compared with corresponding data from 
the National Census of the Deaf Popula¬ 
tion. The second group of questions was 
designed to determine the evaluators’ 
current television-viewing habits. The 
third group was intended to find pref¬ 
erences for specific parts of “Caption¬ 
ed News,” such as, weather, sports, 
questions from viewers, etc. Also re¬ 
corded were evaluations of the pro¬ 
gram’s format (word rate, vocabulary 
level, etc.). 

Nearly 1,200 deaf volunteers from 
around the country participated in the 
evaluation sessions. As a group, the 
volunteer evaluators were slightly more 
educated than an otherwise comparable 
sample from the national deaf popula¬ 
tion, having completed an average of 
one more year in school. Over 97 per¬ 
cent had a prevocational hearing loss, 
including nearly three-fourths whose 
hearing loss occurred prelingually. The 
evaluators as a group tended to be poly- 
modal communicators; that is, they were 
able to use manual as well as oral modes 
of communicating. Approximately 77 
percent of the respondents rated their 
lipreading as either “excellent” (12.8%), 
“good” (34.4%) or “fair” (29.7%). 


Nevertheless, the evaluators reported 
considerable difficulty in lipreading per¬ 
formers on televison. Eighty-seven per¬ 
cent rated their lipreading of most 
people on television as “fair,” “poor” or 
“not at all.” 

The ownership rate of television re¬ 
ceivers by the volunteers was impres¬ 
sively high. Their average daily view¬ 
ing time was also comparatively high, 
even though their enjoyment of current 
television was only moderate. They 
regularly watched programs which have 
strong visual components (like action- 
adventure shows, sports and movies) 
more often than programs which have 
strong audio components (like public 
affairs programs, soap operas and talk 
shows). 

Over three-fourths of the respondents 
reported that they watched “The Cap¬ 
tioned News” at least two times each 
week, including nearly one-half who re¬ 
ported that they watched four or five 
times each week. Nevertheless, over 
three-fourths of the respondents re¬ 
ported that they would prefer “The 
Captioned News” at an earlier time (in 
most areas it comes on late at night). 
Over three-fourths of the respondents 
indicated that they also watch other 
programs for deaf people, especially 
signed or interpreted news programs. 

The overwhelming favorite special 
feature of “The Captioned News” was 
“Special Deaf Events” followed by 
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“News Background,” “Captioned Con¬ 
sumer” and “Weather.” Somewhat sur¬ 
prisingly, the fewest number of favorable 
ratings went to “Questions from View¬ 
ers.” The respondents indicated that 
they preferred the amount and speed 
of the weather and sports just as they 
are. Four-fifths of the respondents in¬ 
dicated that they read a newspaper 
every day, and nearly half indicated 
readership of a news magazine every 
week or most Veeks. 

Over four-fifths of the volunteers re¬ 
ported that they understood the cap¬ 
tions all of the time or at least most of 
the time. This corresponds very closely 
to the more than four-fifths of the re¬ 
spondents who reported that the vocabu¬ 
lary was “about right,” “easy” or “too 
easy.’ On the other hand, responses to 
a series of four questions about the 
speed of the captions indicated that the 
volunteers had a strong desire for the 
captions to remain on the screen for a 
longer time. 

The overwhelming conclusion of the 
evaluators was that WGBH-TV is doing 
an excellent job of captioning and pro¬ 
viding a very valuable service to the 
national deaf community. 

New Report About Continuing 
Education For Deaf Adults 

Do you want to go back to school? 
Don’t laugh. In today’s increasingly 
complex world, education can never 
stop. All of us need to keep up-to-date 
in our fields, learn new skills, make 
better use of our expanding leisure 
time. 

Continuing (adult) education provides 
opportunities for most Americans to do 
these things. Every year, one adult in 
five takes part in some form of con¬ 
tinuing education. For deaf adults, the 
opportunities are more limited. A new 
report explains why and tells you what 
you can do about it. 

The Deafness Research & Training 
Center conducted a nationwide survey 
of deaf adults, leaders of the deaf com¬ 
munity, continuing education program 
administrators and state education and 
vocational rehabilitation officials for the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicap¬ 
ped in 1975. The report of the survey, 
Continuing Education of Deaf Adults, 
has just been released. 

The survey found that three in four 
deaf adults who responded to a ques¬ 
tionnaire soliciting their opinions about 
continuing education for deaf adults 
(CEDA) were interested in taking CEDA 
courses. Almost one-third had actually 
taken one or more courses since com¬ 
pleting their formal education. Asked 
whether they preferred classes for deaf 
adults only or classes with hearing stu¬ 
dents, the adult deaf respondents were 
evenly divided: one-third preferred deaf- 
only classes, one-third wanted integrated 


classes and one-third indicated that it 
did not matter to them. 

Based upon its assessment of needs, 
the Deafness Center projected an in¬ 
crease in demand for CEDA. About 
three in four adults will probably be 
attracted to CEDA if the programs are 
made available. Fortunately, many edu¬ 
cators are also enthusiastic about CEDA, 
indicating that if funds are provided, 
programs will be developed for deaf 
adults. 

The primary problem facing CEDA 
today is limited financial resources 
available to develop, modify and expand 
programs. Personnel and material 
shortages, while present, can be over¬ 
come given sufficient funding. 

The Deafness Center recommends in 
the report that regional post-secondary 
programs for deaf students (like Cali¬ 
fornia State University at Northridge, 
Delgado Community College, St. Paul 
Technical Vocational Institute and Seat¬ 
tle Community College) provide con¬ 
tinuing education services for deaf 
adults. The programs of the Center 
for Continuing Education at Gallaudet 
College should receive substantial in¬ 
creases in funding, says the report, so 
a more truly national effort may be 
mounted. Other educational institutions 
are also urged to initiate or expand 
CEDA programs. 

Continuing Education of Deaf Adults 
contains numerous other recommenda¬ 
tions related to research on service de¬ 
livery systems, studies of the potential 
value of television and film, develop¬ 
ment of educational materials and train¬ 
ing of CEDA personnel (instructors, 


counselors, interpreters, tutors, admini¬ 
strators). Estimates are provided in 
the report of anticipated costs of full 
implementation of each recommendation. 

These recommendations, if carried out, 
would do much to accelerate the cur¬ 
rent upsurge in CEDA programming. 
Implementation, however, depends large¬ 
ly upon expressed interest and need by 
deaf adults. If you want more and 
better CEDA offerings, now is the time 
to act. The Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, has accepted the Deafness Center’s 
report. Top BEH officials are now con¬ 
sidering policy implications of the re¬ 
search. Your letters will help con¬ 
vince them that you want action to 
improve and expand CEDA programs. 

If you are interested in continuing 
education but have few or no programs 
available in your area, alert local con¬ 
tinuing education administrators to the 
report. Express your interest and ask 
for courses you want. If the Deafness 
Center’s study is correct, you will prob¬ 
ably be welcomed by interested of¬ 
ficials who are as eager as you are to 
provide the needed course offerings. 

Continuing Education of Deaf Adults 
is available from the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. The 
price is $6.00, prepaid. 


Future NAD Conventions 

1978—Rochester, N. Y. 

1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1982—St. Louis, Mo. 


Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 

Marsh & _ 

Mclennan __ 

Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

PHONE: 312-648-6173 TTY! 3I2~648-6I58 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP_ 
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For English Language Learners 



Award for his contributions to this series. 


Signed English is a manual parallel to spoken English. It is a semantic signal in¬ 
tended for use by the hearing impaired child and those around him. It should be 
introduced to him as early in his life as possible. When used with speech, it 
should facilitate the English language development of the child. Signed English is 
also being used with some children who hear but, for a variety of reasons, have 
no* developed speech or language competence. 

Each of the Signed English teaching aids described in the free guide can be 
used without consulting other materials. These aids are intended to make the 
task of learning language more pleasant and to help the adult communicate 
better with the child. 

Technical descriptions of Signed English and similar systems can be found in 
the following articles: 

H. Bornstein, "A Description of Some Current Sign Systems Designed to 
Represent English," American Annals of the Deaf, June 1973, pp. 454-463. 

H. Bornstein, "Signed English: A Manual Approach to English Language 
Development," Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, August 1974, pp. 


330-343. 


f.llU*'' 


»>• •• ,h ; 
,he S.9" ed 109 


available now: I forthcoming: 


12 Beginning Books 
3 Posters 

14 Stories and Poems 
23 Crowing Up Books 
2 References 
1 Song Book and Record 


1 Growing Up Book 

2 References 
13 Films 


[Send for you xp/t ££Guide and Order Form. 

I GALLAUDET COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 4 

1 GALLAUDET COLLEGE—WASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 

l NAME ------ 

-J ADDRESS_—- 


STATE 


ZIP 



REGISTRATION FORM 



National Symposium on Sign Language 
Research and Teaching 

Hyatt Regency Chicago 

May 30-June 3, 1977 


Name 


Profession 


Mailing Address 


Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director 
Edward C. Carney, Assistant Director 
Angela K. Thames, Adm. Assistant 

Program For Symposium Finalized 


The planning committee for the Na¬ 
tional Symposium on Sign Language Re¬ 
search and Teaching has moved with 
commendable dispatch in firming up the 
program plans for this historic meeting. 
Attractive brochures have been printed 
and will soon be widely distributed. 
Meeting site is the Hyatt Regency Hotel 
in downtown Chicago, Illinois, and the 
dates are May 30-June 3, 1977. 

The Symposium is to be co-sponsored 
by the National Association of the Deaf, 
The Salk Institute for Biological Stud¬ 
ies, Gallaudet College and California 
State University, Northridge Center on 
Deafness and Department of Special Edu¬ 
cation. Chairpersons for the meeting 
are Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director, NAD 
Communicative Skills Program, and Dr. 
Ursula Bellugi, Director of the Labora¬ 
tory for Language Studies, The Salk In¬ 
stitute. Workshop director will be Dr. 
Elaine Costello, Director of Curriculum 
Development and Research, Department 
of Continuing Education, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, while the program director will be 
Dr. Lawrence Fleischer, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor, Department of Special Education, 
CSUN. The proceedings of these impor¬ 
tant deliberations are to be edited by 
Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr., Director, 
Linguistics Research Laboratory, Gal¬ 
laudet College, and the functions of Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary are being handled by 
Angela K. Thames, Administrative As¬ 
sistant, NAD/CSP. 

The Symposium rationale is described 
thusly in the brochure: 

The past decade has been marked by 
a tremendous growth in the areas 
of sign language research and sign 
language instruction. However, for 
the most part, there has been little 
interdisciplinary exchange that 
would lead to the direct application 
of research findings toward the im¬ 
provement of instructional materials 
and methods for teaching sign lang¬ 
uage. Similarly, there has been a 
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tremendous increase in the utiliza¬ 
tion of sign language within educa¬ 
tional programs. Again, however, 
the link between direct application 
of sign language research and the 
development of sound educational 
programs often has been missing. 
Sign language research that is trans¬ 
ferred into sound materials and 
methods which can be evaluated in 
such a way as to produce empirical 
data on the natural communication 
modality of deaf children is of great 
value. The purpose of the Sympos¬ 
ium is therefore to provide a forum 
for the exchange of information on 
sign language research and teaching 
and to discuss how a continued ex¬ 
change between sign language re¬ 
searchers, sign language teachers 
and educational researchers may 
benefit all educational programs for 
deaf children and adults as well as 
persons with normal hearing who 
want to learn sign language. 

A most distinguished faculty will en¬ 
sure participants of a high level of qual¬ 
ity in both presented papers and discus¬ 
sion group leadership. The following 
is an alphabetical listing of the profes¬ 
sionals to be involved: 

Charlotte Baker, Research Associate, 
Linguistics Research Laboratory, Gallau¬ 
det College, Washington, D.C. 

Robbin Battison, Research Associate, 
Department of Psychology, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Ursula Bellugi, Ph.D., Director, The 
Laboratory for Language Studies, The 
Salk Institute, San Diego, California 
Roger Brown, Ph.D., Professor, De¬ 
partment of Psychology, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dennis Cokely, Sign Language Special¬ 
ists, Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School, Washington, D.C. 

Elaine Costello, Ph.D., Director, Cur¬ 
riculum Development and Research, De¬ 
partment of Continuing Education, Gal¬ 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. 


City State Zip 

□ Pre-Registration $175.00 
DEADLINE APRIL 15, 1977 

□ Registration after April 15— $200.00 

□ Student Registration $100.00 (Only 50 
students will be accepted and must 
register no later than April 15, 1977). 
Students should write directly to: 

Charlotte Baker 
Student Coordinator, NSSLRT 
Department of Linguistics 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 

Registration fees include receptions, din¬ 
ner, theater performance and workshops. 
Receipts and hotel reservation cards will 
be sent by return mail. Single $41.00; 
Double $51.00; Student: Double Rooms 
$20.00 plus tax—Hyatt Regency, Chicago. 

Please send registration form and check 
made payable to NAD to: 

Angela K. Thames 

NAD/NSSLRT 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Gilbert Eastman, Chairperson, Depart¬ 
ment of Drama, Gallaudet College, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Louie J. Fant, Jr., Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Special Education, California 
State University, Northridge, Northridge, 
California 

Lawrence Fleischer, Ed.D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Special Educa¬ 
tion, California State University, North¬ 
ridge, Northridge, California. 

Nancy Frishberg, Ph.D., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Linguistics, School of Language 
and Communication, Hampshire College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Harry Hoemann, Ph.D., Associate Pro¬ 
fessor, Department of Psychology, Bowl¬ 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 

Harlan Lane, Ph.D., Chairperson, De- 
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partment of Psychology, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Donald Moores, Ph.D., Director, Depart¬ 
ment of Research, Development & Dem¬ 
onstration in Education for Handicapped 
Children, University of Minnesota, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director, Com¬ 
municative Skills Program, National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, Silver Spring, Mary¬ 
land 

Carol Padden, Research Assistant, Lin¬ 
guistics Research Laboratory, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

William Stokoe, Ph.D., Director, Lin¬ 
guistics Research Laboratory, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

Raymond Trybus, Ph.D., Director, Of¬ 
fice of Demographic Studies, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

Jane N. Wilk, Department of Drama, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the three invited papers 
by featured speakers six other papers 
will be selected for each division: re¬ 
search, teaching and utilization. Selec¬ 
tions will be made from abstracts re¬ 
ceived before January 15, 1977. Each 
abstract should bear the name and mail¬ 
ing address of the writer, should not ex¬ 
ceed 500 words in length and should 
be clearly addressed to one of the three 
divisions of the conference. The sub¬ 
ject matter is to be natural sign lan¬ 
guage—manual codes for presenting 
other languages are not on the agenda. 
Abstracts should be sent to: 

Angela K. Thames 

NAD/NSSLRT 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Two units of undergraduate/graduate 
course credit will be offered by Califor¬ 
nia State University, Northridge, at $9 
per unit, or $18. Three three-hour work¬ 
shops will be offered on Research Tech¬ 
niques, Teaching Techniques and Video¬ 
taping Informants. There will be no 
additional charge for the workshops. 



national s/mposium 

ON SIGN IANGUAGG 
ROSO^CH AND TEACHING 

HYATT REGENCY CHICAGO "J1™J 
MAY 30 - JUNE 3 1977 


Wisconsin Plans Sign Teacher Training 


The first weekend in December 1976 
will be historic in at least one respect. 
At that time, the North Central Tech¬ 
nical Institute at Wausau, Wisconsin will 
sponsor the first state seminar for teach¬ 
ers of Sign Language. 

The project is supported by the state 
Department of Public Instruction to pro¬ 
vide in-service training for instructors. 
By means of a contract with the National 
Association of the Deaf, NCTI will pro¬ 
vide a three-day workshop culminating in 
examinations and evaluation of the par¬ 
ticipants who desire to be certified as 
professionals. Those who meet the min¬ 
imum standards will be certified by Sign 
Instructors Guidance Network (SIGN), 
the NAD-originated organization for 
teachers of manual communication. 

Experts in such vital areas of teach¬ 
ing skills as lesson planning, psychology 
of the adult learner, improvisional exer¬ 


cises and games, methods and materials 
and comparative Sign skills will lecture 
and subsequently serve on the evaluation 
team. It is anticipated that the original 
core group who participate in these 
training sessions will serve as instruct¬ 
ors in a longer workshop planned for 
June 1977 that will be opened to all 
Sign Language instructors within the 
state. 

Upgrading of the skills of Sign Lan¬ 
guage instructors is becoming most ur¬ 
gent. Interest on the part of the gen¬ 
eral public is high throughout the na¬ 
tion. It is very important that these 
persons receive instruction from well- 
qualified and trained personnel. It is to 
be hoped that other states and/or reg¬ 
ional areas will follow the lead of Wis¬ 
consin in locating sources of funding to 
provide training on a professional level, 
and evaluation leading to certification for 
Sign instructors. 


SIGN Membership Certificates Being Readied 


After some delays over which we had 
no control, certificates of membership 
in SIGN are being readied. These are 
attractively designed and of a size and 
quality suitable for framing. SIGN mem¬ 
bership now exceeds 300 and owing to 
a shortage of clerical help it has not 
been possible to prepare and mail them 
all at once. However, all members in 
good standing who have not received 
some sort of official certification may 
expect to receive their certificate in the 
near future. 

Much interest continues to be evi¬ 
denced in the SIGN organization and ap¬ 
plications for membership are being re¬ 
ceived frequently. It is our hope that, 
eventually, all SIGN teachers will be 


members and achieve certification as 
professionals. Depending upon the 
skills of the individual applicant, cer¬ 
tification may be awarded to teach Amer¬ 
ican Sign Language, some form of Man¬ 
ually Coded English or Comprehensive. 
The last named, of course, indicates the 
holder has professional level skills in 
all forms of manual communication. 

Interested persons may obtain infor¬ 
mation about the organization by refer¬ 
ring to the pages of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN or by writing to SIGN, 814 Thay¬ 
er Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. Applicants must be Advancing 
Members of the NAD ($15.00 annual 
dues) and pay $10.00 for dues to SIGN. 
Checks should be made payable to NAD. 


CSP Plans Workshop In VR Region VIII 


In accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions received from its National Advis¬ 
ory Board which is composed of one 
representative from each of the 10 geo¬ 
graphical regions into which the nation 
is divided by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the major thrust 
of training activity for vocational rehab¬ 
ilitation workers by CSP during the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year is to be in Region VHI. 
With a regional office located in Den¬ 
ver, this region serves the states of 
Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 

As a result of negotiations conducted 
by CSP Director Terrence J. O’Rourke 
with Dr. James Dixon, R & E Specialist, 
Region VIII Office of Rehabilitation 
Services, the staff of CSP will conduct 
a training workshop in Denver during the 
week of November 14-20, 1976. Includ¬ 
ed in the agenda are classes in manual 
communication for beginners and ad¬ 
vanced level users of Sign Language as 


well as presentations designed to give 
participants the basics of an orienta¬ 
tion to deafness and to the problems 
related thereto. 

Dr. Dixon and his staff have expend¬ 
ed much effort in attempting to per¬ 
suade VR program administrators in the 
sundry Region VIII states to support the 
training effort by granting release time 
to personnel desirous of undertaking the 
training being offered and to allocate 
the wherewithal to cover their travel 
and maintenance expenses while in Den¬ 
ver. The terms of the RSA grant un¬ 
der which NAD/CSP functions permit 
CSP to provide for the instructors at 
such training sessions but restrict the 
other costs which CSP is able to absorb. 

At the time of this writing, responses 
have been favorable and enthusiastic. 
It is anticipated that personnel from all 
of the states in Region VIII will par¬ 
ticipate in the Denver workshop includ¬ 
ing some from supervisory positions as 
well as counselors of deaf clients. 
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Jane Wilk To Work With CSP 


The Communicative Skills Program of 
the National Association of the Deaf is 
pleased to announce that, through an 
arrangement made with Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, Ms. Jane Norman Wilk will be 
closely associated with CSP for the next 
several months. 

Ms. Wilk, who is on leave of absence 
from her position with the Drama De¬ 
partment of Gallaudet, originally had in¬ 
tended to lend her talents to a project 
with the International Visual Theatre 
in Paris. When this arrangement was 
cancelled Ms. Wilk considered a number 
of possible alternatives before deciding 
on an arrangement whereby she will co¬ 
ordinate a special project entitled. “De¬ 
veloping and Implementing Standards for 
the Training and Certification of Sign 
Language Instructors” under joint spon¬ 
sorship of Gallaudet College and the 
NAD/CSP. 

Ms. Wilk has used her diverse talents 
to achieve success in an above-average 
number of areas of activity. Most re¬ 
cently, she served as acting chairperson 
of the Drama Department at Gallaudet 
College. For several years, she was an 
outstanding performer with the National 
Theatre of the Deaf and later was in¬ 
strumental in founding NEWSIGN 4 
(KRON-TV, San Francisco), the first 
TV news program for the deaf utilizing 
deaf newscasters rather than Sign Lan¬ 
guage interpreters. 

A native of Virginia who completed 
undergraduate studies at Gallaudet prior 
to earning a Master of Arts in Theatre 
Education from New York University, 
Ms. Wilk has been extensively involved 
with Sign Language training workshops 
sponsored by NAD/CSP. In July 1976, 
she was widely acclaimed for her per¬ 
formance as mistress of ceremonies at 
the outstanding Miss Deaf America Pag¬ 
eant held during the NAD convention in 
Houston, Texas. 

Under the terms of the generous ar¬ 
rangement with the Gallaudet adminis¬ 
tration, Ms. Wilk will work primarily 
as a consultant on a number of ongoing 
and planned activities with CSP and the 
new organization for teachers of Sign 
Language (SIGN) in developing uniform 
standards for the training and certifica¬ 
tion of professionals. Additionally, she 
will serve on two Gallaudet Sign Lan¬ 
guage Programs committees— the ESLP 
Staff In-Service Committee and the SLP 
Teacher Workshop Package Develop¬ 
ment Committee, assist with some of 
the SLP in-service training and work¬ 
shops and coordinate activities which 
may be jointly sponsored by NAD/CSP 
and Gallaudet SLP. 


Door Sentinel with wireless remote con¬ 
trol unit. Also Smoke Detectors. Free De¬ 
tails. Write to: 

SILENT ALERT 
MANUFACTURING 

P. O. Box 108-A 
MINTURN, COLORADO 81645 


New Sign Language 

Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director of the 
Communicative Skills Program for the 
National Association of the Deaf, and 
author of the high successful Sign Lan¬ 
guage textbook, A Basic Course in Manu¬ 
al Communication soon will publish a 
new Sign Language book. O’Rourke, 
who also edited the landmark volume 
entitled Psycholinguistics and Total 
Communication : The State of the Art 
states that the new publication is not 
expected to be “just another addition 
to the recent proliferation of books on 
Sign Language.” 

The ABC book, now in the fifth print¬ 
ing of the second edition, has sold in 
excess of 300,000 copies, making it by 
far the most popular of more than a 
dozen other textbooks now available. 
However, feedback from the field con¬ 
vinced O’Rourke that there remains a 
sizable unmet need in the area of text 
material suitable for use by parents in 
establishing lines of communication with 
their deaf children. The book now 
being prepared is designed to meet this 
need. 

Although an exact title has not yet 


Book Being Readied 

been evolved, the book contents will 
constitute a basic vocabulary of signs. 
The artwork, product of the creative 
skills of Frank Paul, who is associated 
with the Laboratory for Language Stud¬ 
ies at the famed Salk Institute in San 
Diego, California, will be considerably 
more elaborate than has been attempt¬ 
ed in previous publications of Signs. 
Basically, it will be in a form both ap¬ 
pealing to children and readily under¬ 
stood by both parents and deaf chil¬ 
dren. 

In contrast to the ABC book, which 
contains 737 illustrations, the new book 
will have nearly 1,000 words illustrat¬ 
ed—many with multiple drawings. The 
vocabulary listed is a consensus evolv¬ 
ed from several basic vocabulary lists 
which are accepted and in general usage 
in the teaching field, and was compiled 
with the advice and assistance of lead¬ 
ing educators and linguists. 

Albeit conditions in the publishing 
field at present appear to be even less 
stable than customary, it is the ex¬ 
pectation at this writing that the NAD 
will be able to publish and place the 
book in circulation early in 1977. 


Interpreter Trainees Visit NAD 

In mid-October, NAD the Home Of¬ 
fice was pleased to have as visitors a 
group of young persons who are partici¬ 
pating in a training program designed 
to improve manual interpreting skills. 
The visitors are trainees in a 12-week 
program being conducted by Gallaudet 
College under the auspices of the Na¬ 
tional Interpreters Training Consortium. 

The neophyte interpreters expressed 
interest in all of the sundry activities 
under way at the Home Office, but most 
were especially interested in the facts 
given to them about the Communicative 
Skills Program. The interest was evi¬ 
denced by the types and number of 
questions posed about CSP in general and 
SIGN in particular. It was brought out 
that a number of them have had exper¬ 
ience as teachers of Sign Language at 
one or another level of instruction, and 
one guest displayed her individual SIGN 
membership card. 

We always are pleased to explain our 
work to interested individuals or groups. 
We especially appreciate the interest 
of such young persons as these inter¬ 
preter-trainees. We wish them well in 
their efforts to provide better services 
to deaf citizens. 

NAD Membership Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership _$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership _ 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation_25.00 


includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 


Rose Elected Chairman 
Of NTID Advisory Group 

Edward F. Rose, deputy executive di¬ 
rector of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, has 
been elected chairman of the National 
Advisory Group (NAG) of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID). 
The NTID National Advisory Group 
serves in an advisory capacity to the 
director of NTID in all matters of 
growth and development. 

As Deputy Executive Director of the 
President’s Committee, Mr. Rose is re¬ 
sponsible for the committee’s staff and 
committee programs with private and 
public organizations throughout the 
country which are designed to further 
employment opportunities for the physi¬ 
cally and mentally handicapped in both 
the public and private sectors of employ¬ 
ment. 

Prior to his role as Deputy Executive 
Director he was the director of the Public 
Policy Employment Programs of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. In that 
role he was responsible for the implemen¬ 
tation of policy, procedures and programs 
for the employment and advancement of 
handicapped workers and veterans in the 
Federal Government. 


FREE-HANDS-CATALOG 

MANY ITEMS 

ILU-ALAPHABET-LOVE 

Electroplating-Novelties 

by Victoria 
P. O. Box 9889 
Little Rock. Ark. 72209 
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I SPORTING AROUND 

I With ART KRUGER 

' SPORTS EDITOR 

1500 NORTH COALTER STREET, B-6, STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 24401 




USA WRESTLING TEAM—These wrestlers gave outstanding performance at the 3rd National 
World Games for the Deaf Tryouts in Tucson, Arizona, last summer, and earned berths on 
the USA squad for the 1977 World Games at Bucharest, Romania. Left to right: FRONT 
ROW—Marty Olney of Swartz Creek, Mich.; Jesus Contreras of Denver, Colo.; John Reid of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Ronald Teeter of Camp Dennison, Ohio; Mike Broadbent of Tucson, Ariz.; 
Jay Salisbury of San Jose, Calif.; MIDDLE ROW—Mark McAvoy of Worcester, Mass.; Walt Von 
Feldt of Colorado Springs, Colo.; Tom Lineras of Tampa, Fla. BACK ROW—Rene Stuppi of 
Tucson, Arlz.; Randy Bates of East Setauket, NY; Steve Hardy of Sayreville, N.J.; Louis Parry 
of Tulsa, Okla.; Mike Ley of Riverdale, Mich.; Wesley Feria of Pacifica, Calif., and Randy 
Whitmore of Wingate, N.C. 


Best in History . .. 

84 Wrestlers From 22 States Participate In 3rd National WDG Trials 

In Tucson , Arizona 

16 Of Them Selected For USA Wrestling Team For 1977 World Games For The Deaf In Bucharest, Romania 


Marty Olney of Swartz Creek, Michi¬ 
gan, is a wrestler with a bright future. 
As a sophomore this past season, Olney, 
who wrestles for the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, placed third in the state’s 
Class D wrestling finals, and, with two 
years of eligibility left, he’s a solid 
choice to be number one. The muscu¬ 
lar then 138-pounder put together a 
splendid 23-4 record in making it to the 
state finals, a remarkable achievement 
considering that this is only the second 
year his school has offered wrestling. 

Olney’s abilities aren’t limited to ath¬ 
letics as he is an outstanding student 
as well. He plans to attend Gallaudet 
College and study to be a physical edu¬ 
cation teacher. Besides being an out¬ 
standing wrestler, Olney excels in foot¬ 
ball and baseball. 

Marty, 16, is the kid brother of Julie 
Olney who won a gold medal in javelin 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

at the Malmo Games in 1973. 

With his successful wrestling season 
behind him, Olney aimed for another 
goal making the USA wrestling team 
for the 1977 World Games for the Deaf, 
so he, his father and brother Kent tra¬ 
veled to Tucson, Arizona, where Marty 
competed in the National WGD Tryouts 
in the 149.9 pound category. He was 
voted the "Most Outstanding Wrestler" 
of the Tryouts held at the Arizona School 
for the Deaf, June 11-12, 1976. 

The meet, involving 84 wrestlers from 
22 states, was run under international 
freestyle rules. 

Results of the Tryouts: 

Paperweight (Up to 48 kgs. or 105.6 lb.) 

1st Place—Tom Linares, Florida School for 
the Deaf 

2nd Place—Scott Henderson, Arizona School 
for the Deaf 

3rd Place—Gerald Warren, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf 

Flyweight (Up to 52 kgs. or 114.4 lb.) 

1st Place—Wesley Feria, Skyline College, 


Oakland, CA 

2nd Place—Scott Henderson, Arizona School 
for the Deaf 

3rd Place—David Murphy, North Carolina 
for the Deaf, Berkeley 

Bantamweight (Up to 57 kgs. or 125.4 lb.) 

1st Place—Ronald Teeter, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

2nd Place—Mike Broadbent, Arizona School 
for the Deaf 

3rd Place—Bernie Atencio, Colorado School 
for the Deaf 

Featherweight (Up to 62 kgs. or 136.4 lb.) 

1st Place—John Reid, Rochester Institute 
of Technology 

2nd Place—Jesus Contreras, Colorado School 
for the Deaf 

3rd Place—Ronald Gough, Independent 

Lightweight (Up to 68 kgs. or 149.6 lb.) 

1st Place—Marty Olney, Michigan School 
for the Deaf 

2nd Place—Kevin van Gorder, California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley 

3rd Place—James Wolf, Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf 

Welterweight (Up to 74 kgs. or 162.8 lb.) 

1st Place—Randy Bates, New York Athletic 
Club 

2nd Place—Reni Stuppi, Arizona School for 
the Deaf 

3rd Place—Steven Granaas, Independent 

Middleweight (Up to 82 kgs. or 180.4 lb.) 

1st Place—Michael Ley, Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity 
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2nd Place—Louis Parry, Edison High School, 
Tulsa, OK 

3rd Place—Ronald Farris, Independent 
Light Heavyweight (Up to 90 kgs or 198.4 lb.) 

1st Place—Walter Von Feldt, Independent 

2nd Place—Robert Woodard, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege 

3rd Place—Ray Parks, Independent 

Heavyweight (Up to 100 kgs. or over 220.5 lb.) 

1st Place—Mark McAvoy, Rochester Institute 
of Technology 

2nd Place—Robert Davern, Indiana School 
for the Deaf 

3rd Place—Francesco Imparo, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 

Super Heavyweight (over 100 kgs. or 
over 220.5 lb.) 

1st Place—Randy Whitmore, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf 

2nd Place—Steve Hardy, Cedar Ridge (N.J.) 
High School 

3rd Place—Raymond Kilthau, Colorado 
School for the Deaf 

Eight former USA wrestlers took part 
in the Tryouts: John Reid, Larry 
Schwarz, Harold Stuart, Angelo Rivera, 
Ron Gough, Walter Von Feldt, Wesley 
Feria and Ray Parks. Only three of 
them made the team for the Bucharest 
Games, Reid, Von Feldt and Feria. 

And the following wrestlers have been 
selected for the USA team: 

Tom Lineras, Tampa, Fla. 

Jay Salisbury, San Jose, Calif. 

Wesley Feria, Pacifica, Calif. 

Ronald Teeter, Camp Dennison, Ohio 

Mike Broadbent, Tucson, Ariz. 

John Reid, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jesus Contreras, Denver, Colo. 

Marty Olney, Swartz Creek, Mich. 

Randy Bates, East Setauket, N.Y. 

Rene Stuppi, Tucson, Ariz. 

Mike Ley, Riverdale, Mich. 

Louis Parry, Tulsa, Okla. 

Walter Von Feldt, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Mark McAvoy, Worcester, Mass. 



EASTERN MVP—Jim Wolf of Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf was GREAT at the Na¬ 
tional WGD Wrestling Tryouts in Tucson, 
Arizona. Seventeen wrestlers competed in 
the lightweight division, toughest of all class¬ 
ifications at the Tryouts. Wolf was able to 
place third. 
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EASTERN CHAMPIONS—The Pennsylvania School for the Deaf wrestling team captured first 
place in the Eastern Deaf Prep Tournament. The Panthers, left to right: FRONT ROW: Head 
Coach Mike Panarelia, Alfred Estrada, Joe Metzgar, Jim Wolf, John lannelli, Frank Impara, 
and Gene Miller. MIDDLE ROW: Assistant Coach McHugh, Andy Unger, Ricci Mills, John 
Shirk, Pete McLaughlin, Firpo Sjorghen, and Joe McGinnis. BACK ROW: Managers. Seven 
PSD wrestlers participated in the Tucson WGD trials. 


Randy Whitmore, Wingate, N. C. 

Steve Hardy, Sayreville, N. J. 

Randy Bates won a trophy for most 
falls at the Tryouts, six in all. He 
was an outstanding wrestler for Hofstra 
University for four years and is now 
competing as a member of the New 
York Athletic Club National AAU 
Championship team. Randy has been 
declared legally deaf after a series of 
hearing tests at Hofstra's Speech and 
Hearing Center. 

Ray Kilthau of Denver, a senior at 
Colorado School for the Deaf who was 
eliminated at the Tucson Tryouts, won 
the State Class A Heavyweight Cham¬ 
pionship at Greeley last February. Thus 
Ray became the fourth wrestler from 
CSD to gain state honors. Fidel Mar¬ 
tinez won two crowns in 1971 and 1972, 
Larry Schwarz in 1973, Jesus Contreras 
twice in 1974 and 1975, and Bernie Aten- 
cio in 1975. 

Four deaf prep school coaches are 
to be thanked for making the recent 
Tryout Meet a SUPER success by bring¬ 
ing with them their outstanding wrestlers 
to Tucson: Ray Parks of Florida, Harold 
Deuel of North Carolina, Mike Panarelia 
of Pennsylvania and Gene Bower of Ari¬ 
zona. 

Pennsylvania had an outstanding 1975- 
1976 season. PSD was 12-4 in dual 
meets, copped the Eastern Deaf Prep 
championship and took third -place in 
Penn Jersey high school league meet. 
Outstanding on the PSD team were Joe 
Metzgar (21-3), Jim Wolf (22-4) and 


Frank Imparo (22-2). Wolf was voted 
MVP of the Eastern deaf prep tourna¬ 
ment which PSD won with 110 points. 

Bob Getchell, athletic director and 
head wrestling coach at Hofstra Uni¬ 
versity in Hempstead, N. Y. will be 
coaching the USA wrestling team once 
again in 1977. He came to Tucson 
and helped with the trials. 

Getchell will be assisted by Gene 
Bower, athletic director and wrestling 
coach at the Arizona School for the 
Deaf. 
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THE EDISON DIGITIMER 


*26.95 


EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM \ 
DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 
WOOD GRAINED CASE-MADE OF HIGH IMPACT I 
PLASTIC 

USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE VL3 VIBRATOrI 




VIBRALITE 

BABY-CRY ALERT 

*64.95 


• FLASHES LAMP WHEN BABY CRIES J 
!ITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 

VIBRALITE 
PRODUCTS, INC. 

83 SOUTH HIGHLAND /VE. 

OSSINING, N.Y. 10562 

PHONE! 914-762-2626 
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The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN'S “Hotline Sports" section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


Gallaudet Football Results 
Gallaudet 0, Federal City College 20 
Gallaudet 0, Liberty Baptist 47 
Gallaudet 0, St. Leo (Florida) 24 
Gallaudet 12, Virginia Commonwealth 
University 6 

Gallaudet 26, American University 8 

Prep Football Scores 

South Carolina 20, Alabama 7 
Wisconsin 28, Minnesota 22 
Wisconsin 41, Missouri 14 
Wisconsin 34, Michigan 14 
Wisconsin 40, Indiana 14 
Illinois 6, Kansas 0 
North Carolina 41, Virginia 8 
North Carolina 28, South Carolina 20 

Bowling Schedule 

December 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
December 11—Cleveland, Ohio 
January 29—Toledo, Ohio 
February 19—Columbus, Ohio 
February 26—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
March 19—Detroit (DAD), Michigan 


March 26—Aurora, Illinois 
April 2—Des Moines, Iowa 
April 16—Louisville, Kentucky 
April 23—Minneapolis, Minnesota 
April 29-May 30—Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 

April 29-May 1—Great Lakes Tourna¬ 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio 
May 7—Council Bluffs, Iowa 
May 13-May 15—Eastern Tournament, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
May 21-22—Ohio State Tournament, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

May 27-May 29—Pacific Coast Tourna¬ 
ment, Seattle, Washington 
May 28-29—Dixie Tournament, Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky 

May 21—Chicago (CCD), Illinois 
June 4—Little Rock, Arkansas 
June 28-July 2—World Tournament, 
Syracuse, New York 

Prep Basketball Schedule 

November 20—Ohio at Kentucky 
December 4—Kansas at Missouri 
December 11—Wisconsin at Indiana 


December 16-18—Central States Tour¬ 
nament at Jacksonville, Illinois 
January 7—Ohio at Indiana 
January 8—Kansas at Illinois 
January 15—Kansas at Nebraska 
January 27-29—Mason-Dixon Tourna¬ 
ment (Silver Anniversary), Staunton, 
Virginia 

February 5—Illinois at Indiana 
February 11—Indiana at Kentucky 
(Homecoming) 

February 12—Missouri at Kansas 
February 19—Nebraska at Kansas 

Illinois School Host 
To CSSD Tournament 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson¬ 
ville, will host the 23rd Central States 
Schools for the Deaf Basketball Tourna¬ 
ment, December 16-18, 1976. Eight 

schools will participate in the double 
elimination meet. 

The pairings: 

Thursday, December 16 
Illinois vs. Whitney Young (Chicago) 
Wisconsin vs. Missouri 
Indiana vs. Minnesota 
St. John’s vs. Kansas 

Friday, December 17 
Championship semifinals 
Consolation semifinals 

Saturday, December 18 
Seventh place game (12:00 noon) 
Consolation finals (2:00 p.m.) 

Third place game (5:30 p.m.) 
Championship game (7:30 p.m. 


SPECTACLE OF SPECTACLES 


2nd ANNUAL North American Championship 
Snowmobile Races for the Deaf 

January 30 - February 5, 1977 
Swan Lake Lodge, Pengilly, Minnesota 55775 


$500 CASH PRIZES 


GUARANTEED, PLUS PERCENT OF ENTRY FEES TO WINNERS 


Tentative Schedule! Reception and Special Entertainment 

JANUARY 30 - FEBRUARY 1 ... - Trail/Safari Program 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 - - - - Heat and Final Races for Drag 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3.Heat and Final Races for Grand Prix 

Heat and Semi-Final Races for Top 10 Qualifiers 
Coronation of 1977 NACSRD Queen & Entertainment 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4.Heat and Final Races for Oval and Top 10 Qualifiers 

Banquet — Awards — Dance Program 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5.Au Revoir 


For Information and Forms 

Write or Call: 
DALE K. JOHNSON 
R. R. 1 

Welch, Minnesota 55809 
TTY (612) 258-4429 


For Rooms and Recreational 
Vehicle Space Reservations 


DALE K. JOHNSON, Chairman 
1977 NACSR for the Deaf 


Swan Lake Lodge 
Pengilly, Minnesota 55775 
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'LETS 

TALK' 

BECOME 
AWARE OF 
DEAFNESS 


BICENTENNIAL 


LET'S TALK' 

T-SHIRTS TANK ! 


SWEAT 

SHIRTS 





1975 Copyright John Pitts 

T-SHIRTS Children sizes 

$3.65 WHITE 
$4.45 ALL COLORS 

T-SHIRTS Adult sizes 

$3.95 WHITE 
$4.75 ALL COLORS 

Colors — White/black imprint, 
Lt. Blue/black imprint, Gold/ 
black imprint, Navy/white or 
gold imprint, Red/white or gold 
imprint. 


ANKTOPS 

YZ ADULT ONLY 

Colors blue with 

navy imprint u ^ White 
with red/navy trim, • Ql/S' 
imprint. Beige with dark 


Colors — White only with red/ 
blue imprint. 

SWEATSHIRTS 

$6.50 ADULT ONLY 

Colors — White only with red/ 
blue imprint. 



ADULT ONLY 


Colors — Sungold with black 
imprint. Navy with white or 
gold imprint. Red with white or 
gold imprint. Light blue/black 
or white imprint. 


These cloth articles can help you to communicate 
better with a deaf person in finger spelling and using 
sign Language. Deafness is not really losing the ability 
to hear but it is really losing the ability to communi¬ 
cate in the hearing world that is the real handicap 
to hearing impaired individuals. 



1975 Copyright John Pitts 

Large 36" x 68" 

Size for Bath, Beach, 

Poolside and Picnic. 

$12.99 

Colors — Green, pink, white, 
yellow, orange, blue with black 
imprints. 

TOP STITCH 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 

ADULTS ONLY 



T-SHIRTS 

$3.95 ADULT 
$3.65 CHILD 

Colors — White/red imprints. 



Is 


(j i TOPS 

$5.1Kj°A a 

Color — White 
trim and red imprint. 


/5 


ADULT SIZES 


Colors — Sungold/black im¬ 
print. 

imprint. Navy/white or gold 
imprint, 


swz o> RTS 

$6.50 adul^ 7*j 

Colors — White/red imp 


22s 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 

ORDER FORM-Ship Via: Parcel Post 


NO. 

OF 

ARTICLES 


TYPE OF 
ARTICLE 


SIZE ADULT 

SIZE CHILD | 

S 

34 3b 

M 

38 40 

L 

42 44 

XL 

46 

68 

10 12 

14 1b 



















































COLOR I ’ S “ G r 4% S^ LES I TOTAL 


OF IMPRINT 


There is a flat shipping charge of $1.21. 
In addition, there is also 5 cents for 
handling of each T-shirt, sweat shirt, or 
top stitch football jersey in U S A 


There is a flat shipping and handling 
charge of $1.32 for each bath towel in 
USA 


Michigan residents required to pay 
4% sales tax. 


MAIL TO: 

John Pitts 
P.O. Box #236 
Sterling Heights, Michigan 
(TTY) 979-4493 ^ 48078 

between 7 P.M. and 11 P.M. 


GALLUDET COLLEGE 
BOOKSTORE 

7th St. and Florida Ave. N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


NAME.DATE 


GRAND TOTAL: |_[ 

Personal check or money order accepted. Can use 
C O D. in all U S. States except Hawaii, Alaska 
and Foreign Countries. 


STREET b NO.PHONE. 


CITY 


STATE 


.ZIP CODE. 

Delivery in 15 days Thank You! 

















Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216)376-1688 
Voice or TTY 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, "I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 

Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m.. Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart¬ 
ment at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat¬ 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 

When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 
PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 

Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 

Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 

IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
_Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 

deaf. __ 

A church that cares for the deaf . . . 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, Iowa 50321 
Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor¬ 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 

NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 943-5511 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 

ST. JOHN'S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 
ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 
Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Office: 923 S. Grattan St., Los Angeles, Ca. 
90015 

(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 

Rev. Brian Doran, Director 
Rev. George Horan, Associate Director 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Wlnnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 

ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 

_ Interpreter: Don Gar ner_ 

HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 

ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. _ 

In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-6328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 1 1 :00; Ev e ning Servic e, 7:00. 

When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES' MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 
ALL SOULS' CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m., in historic 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 10th Street 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, 5 
blocks from Independence National Park in 
the Bicentennial City. 


Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting In the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 

Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 
_ In the Nation’s Capital visit . . . _ 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—9:15 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 

_ Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor _ 

Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 

Walter Uhlig, pastor. Phone 561-9030 
PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 

ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 


15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 
Worship Service 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 

T>on 1 Cl C'nn cnor lav mini q+P» r 


10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

_ All are welcom e.__ 

FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 

Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 
When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 

CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. _ 

When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

AH in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 

_ Relations _ 

METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

_ 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. _ 

CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18103 

Phone (215) 435-7500 

Rev. Reuben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m.. Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m., Every Sunday, Worship Service 

“A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” _ 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
540 S. Commonwealth Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 
“Dynamic Prtaching for Today’s World” 
11:00 a.m. Sunday morning worship interpret¬ 
ed for the deaf. 

All visitors receive a cordial welcome. 
William B. Bradshaw, B.D., Ph.D., Minister 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in Miller Chapel rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, corner of Market and 
Winter Streets. 

Salem, Oregon 97301 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a body of believers joined together 
for fellowship and praising the Lord. We 

welcome you to our hour of worship._ 

AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 


World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
“Hearing Hearts.” Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III., 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 

(Odd Fellows Temple) 

6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 

TTY 813-244-2241 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Orlando, come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month, Sept.-May. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974r-NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc. 
3218 1/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 

Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When In York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Chulman, president 
Irving Alpert, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
15000 N. Miami Ave., North Miami, Florida 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 

6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

25 Wagon Wheel Road 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 

9102 Edmonston Court 

Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1978 NCJD CONVENTION 
Beverly Hills, Calif., August 1-5 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 



1 insertion 

6 insertions 

11 insertions 

Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 





